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SHELLEY  IN  GERMANY 

INTRODUCTION 

The  influence  of  Shelley  on  the  poets  and  thinkers  of 
Germany  seems  thus  far  to  have  escaped  systematic  in¬ 
vestigation.  This  is  indeed  strange  in  view  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Byron  vogue  and  the  great  interest  which  it 
has  aroused  among  students  of  German  literary  history. 
It  would  seem  only  natural  that  the  enormous  enthusiasm 
for  the  author  of  Childe  Harold  and  Don  Juan  during  the 
entire  Metternich  era  and  after,  must  have  called  forth  a 
corresponding  contemporary  interest  in  his  younger  com¬ 
patriot  and  friend.  It  might  have  been  assumed  that  es¬ 
pecially  the  writers  of  Young  Germany,  whose  political  and 
social  creed  bore  such  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Shelley, 
would  have  welcomed  the  English  outcast  as  their  ally, 
or  that  the  poets  who  in  the  forties  sang  so  lustily  of  free¬ 
dom  and  rebellion  would  have  had  their  attention  directed 
to  the  spirit  of  revolt  shown  by  the  author  of  Queen  Mab. 
How  could  the  novelists  and  dramatists  of  the  middle 
decades  of  the  century,  when  every  great  historical  figure 
from  Luther  to  Napoleon  became  a  living  theme,  have 
overlooked  the  romantic  life  and  tragic  death  of  the  British 
singer? 

Perhaps  the  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  general  admis¬ 
sion  that  the  inherent  difficulties  of  Shelley’s  language 
prevented  him  from  being  known  or  read  outside  of  his 
own  country.  His  elaborate  and  difficult  forms  defy 
translation,  and  his  poetry,  often  obscure  in  thought, 
overladen  with  images  and  overrich  in  emotional  content, 
is  by  no  means  easy  reading  for  an  idle  hour.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  stylistic  qualities  which  kept  the  author 
of  Adonais  from  becoming  a  popular  poet  in  England  and 
long  delayed  the  recognition  of  his  true  greatness  even 
among  the  intellectual  classes  there,  could  not  but  prevent 
the  spread  of  his  influence  in  foreign  lands.  However, 
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even  foreign  readers  could  be  moved  by  the  tragedy  of  his 
life  and  by  the  noble  humanitarian  ideals  which  he  held 
aloft  during  his  fearless  and  unceasing  struggle  against 
tyranny. 

The  feeling  that  these  things  were  recognized  by  the 
Germans  and  that  Shelley’s  thought,  in  spite  of  the  truly 
difficult  style  in  which  it  often  finds  expression,  must  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  some  of  them,  prompted  the 
following  investigation.  The  studies  which  form  its  basis 
were  undertaken  toward  the  close  of  1921  and  continued 
in  Germany,  mainly  in  Berlin,  throughout  the  following 
year  and  the  greater  part  of  1923.  They  were  extended  to 
include  not  merely  works  of  poetry  and  fiction  and  the 
writers  of  imaginative  literature,  but  also  critical  journals 
of  literary  and  socio-political  content,  essays,  translations, 
correspondence,  memoirs, — in  short  everything  which 
seemed  likely  to  aid  in  determining  what  Shelley  the  man, 
the  poet  and  thinker  meant  to  Germans  during  the  past 
hundred  years,  down  to  the  recent  past,  when  German 
scholars  in  English  literary  history  have  begun  to  interest 
themselves  in  Shelley  as  a  research  subject  and  to  create 
the  beginnings  of  a  “Shelley  philology.”  The  results, 
as  they  appeared  in  the  successive  decades,  are  not  great 
in  quantity,  even  for  the  most  fruitful  period,  but  are 
believed  to  be  significant  in  character,  furnishing  a  picture 
of  Shelley  in  its  changing  colors  and  forms,  as  it  impressed 
itself  on  successive  generations  of  Germans. 


CHAPTER  I 


The  Beginnings 

Earliest  Mention  Goethe  and  Shelley  The  Byron  Vogue 
and  Shelley  Heine  Platen 

In  1813  Queen  Mab,  Shelley’s  first  work  of  importance 
appeared.1  It  does  not  seem  to  have  aroused  any  interest 
in  Germany,  although  copies  must  have  come  to  Berlin, 
for  in  the  summer  of  1814,  Kotzebue  presented  an  English 
traveller  with  a  volume.2 

In  1816  Alastor  was  published.  Except  for  the  favorable 
criticism  of  Leigh  Hunt  in  the  Examiner  of  December  1, 
1816,  it  was  greeted  with  silence  or  with  indifference  on  the 
part  of  press  and  public  in  England.3  Nor  did  a  better 
reception  await  the  succeeding  two  volumes:  Laon  and 
Cyntha,  1818,  and  Rosalind  and  Helen,  1819.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Cenci  in  1819  called  forth  greater  interest  in 
England  and  found  an  echo  in  Germany  in  Kotzebue’s 
Liter arisches  Wochenblatt  and  in  the  Liter aturblatt  zum 
Morgenblatt  fur  Gebildete  Stande4  The  reviewer  of  the 
former  journal  apparently  did  not  read  the  drama  and 
contents  himself  with  reiterating  the  unfavorable  opinions 
of  English  critics.  These  critics,  while  not  denying  that 
the  play  possesses  several  elements  of  value,  find  fault 
with  it  as  a  whole  because  of  the  extravagant  passions  to 
which  it  gives  expression  and  the  repulsive  character  of 

1  Queen  Mab  was  preceded  by  several  immature  poetical  works  of  Shelley: 
Original  Poetry,  by  Victor  and  C'azire,  1810;  Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret 
Nicholson,  1810;  St.  Irvyne  or  the  Rosicrudan,  1811;  The  Devil’s  Walk,  a 
Ballad,  1812.  (Richter,  Shelley,  pp.  28,  39-47.  Shelley’s  Poetical  Works, 
ed.  Hutchinson,  pp.  899-900). 

2  Ackermann,  Shelley,  p.  88. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  123:  “Das  Gedicht  ruft  bei  seinem  Erscheinen  wenig  oder  gar 
keine  Aufmerksamkeit  hervor,  findet  kaum  Abnehmer,  und  wird  von  der 
Kritik  totgeschwiegen.” 

4  Liter  arisches  Wochenblatt,  August,  1820,  Vol.  VI,  No.  49.  Morgenblatt 
fur  Gebildete  Stande,  1820,  Vol.  XIV,  Liter  aturblatt,  No.  80.  The  Cenci  was 
the  only  work  of  Shelley  that  passed  through  a  second  edition  in  his  lifetime. 
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its  motives.  They  call  it  the  work  of  a  man  of  great 
intellect  but  of  a  most  unfortunate  moral  constitution. 

The  Morgenblatt  fur  Gebildete  Stdnde,  which  was  wont 
to  publish  monthly  reports  of  English  literature,  mentions 
in  its  report  for  June  and  July,  1820,  the  publication  of  a 
new  tragedy,  the  Cenci,  but  does  not  discuss  it,  a  procedure 
which  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  detailed  treatment 
of  even  insignificant  works  of  authors  now  long  forgotten.5 
In  the  report  for  the  following  month  the  reviewer  prints 
a  summary  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  London 
Monthly  Review  of  July,  1820. 6  In  this  article  Shelley  is 
included  among  the  authors  who  have  fallen  a  prey  to  a 
diseased  imagination,  false  pathos,  and  a  passionate  thirst 
for  the  horrible.  But,  whereas  most  of  these  authors, 
among  them  such  minor  writers  as  Barry  Cornwall  and 
Maturin,  are  discussed  at  length,  Shelley  is  merely  men¬ 
tioned  and  passed  over. 

Shelley’s  death  in  August,  1822,  does  not  seem  to  have 
called  forth  any  notice  in  Germany.  In  1824  the  Morgen¬ 
blatt  again  refers  to  Shelley  as  one  of  the  young  poets  whose 
perverse  ambition,  apparently,  is  to  lose  themselves  in 
“Spielerei,  Geziertheit,  und  Seltsamkeit.” 7  Two  years 
later  in  a  review  of  Shelley’s  Posthumous  Poems,  published 
in  1824,  the  Morgenblatt  ventures  a  more  favorable  judg¬ 
ment,  perhaps  because  it  takes  as  its  authority  the  remarks 
of  Mrs.  Shelley  in  her  introduction  to  the  volume  and  not 
the  unfavorable  criticism  of  the  English  press.8  It  com¬ 
mends  his  great  power  of  invention  and  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  his  language.  If  he  is  at  times  obscure,  it 
is  because  he  attempts  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  images 
that  are  often  too  elaborate.  In  the  opinion  of  the  German 
critic  there  is  no  English  poet  who  has  sung  of  love,  liberty, 
and  nature  with  deeper  feeling  or  with  greater  power. 

Thus  at  a  time  when  Byron  was  being  praised  as  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  day  and  Scott  was  calling  forth  a  host 
of  imitators,  Shelley,  on  the  whole,  met  with  neglect  or 

6  Morgenblatt  fur  Gebildete  Stdnde,  1820,  Vol.  XIV,  Liter aturblatt  No.  80. 

6  Ibid.,  1820,  Vol.  XIV,  Liter  aturblatt  No.  95. 

7  Ibid.,  1824,  Vol.  XVIII,  Liter  aturblatt  No.  25. 

8  Ibid.,  1826,  Vol.  XX,  Literaturblatt  No.  38. 
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indifference.  Typical  for  the  period  is  the  attitude  of 
Goethe,  who  knew  Shelley  only  as  the  friend  of  Byron  and 
the  translator  of  Faust.9 

Goethe’s  interest  in  Byron  dates  from  1816,  the  year  in 
which  the  author  of  Childe  Harold  fled  from  England. 
In  1817  the  German  poet  translates  Byron’s  “Fare  thee 
well,”  and  soon  thereafter  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
Manfred.  In  1820,  he  is  impressed  by  Don  Juan  and  in 
the  following  year  reads  Jacobsen’s  Brief e  an  eine  deutsche 
Edelfrau  fiber  die  neuste  englische  Literatur,  with  its  eulogy 
of  Byron.10  From  this  time  on  Goethe  follows  Byron’s 
career  with  minute  attention.  In  1824,  after  Byron’s 
death,  when  Captain  Medwin  undertakes  to  publish  his 
conversations,  he  receives  from  Goethe  a  letter  full  of 
high  praise  of  the  British  poet.  Medwin’s  Conversations 
of  Lord  Byron  appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1824  both  in  an 
English  and  a  German  edition.11  The  book  is  read  by  Goe¬ 
the  with  great  care  and  discussed  with  his  guests.  He 
learns  of  Byron’s  relations  to  Shelley  and  of  the  high  esti¬ 
mate  which  the  older  poet  placed  on  his  friend’s  work. 
It  is  not  likely  that  up  to  1824  Goethe  had  read  any  of 
Shelley’s  poems;  indeed,  any  knowledge  he  may  have  had 
of  the  English  poet  was  probably  obtained  from  English 
reviews,  which  were,  in  the  main,  unfavorable  to  Shelley. 
Jacobsen  in  his  book  on  English  literature  had  totally 
neglected  the  unpopular  poet.  These  considerations  may 
explain  Goethe’s  harsh  estimate  of  Shelley  in  his  conver¬ 
sation  with  Chancellor  Muller  on  November  17,  1824. 
Goethe  had  been  reading  the  passage  in  Medwin  in  which 
“The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore”  is  discussed.  Medwin 
had  assumed  that  Byron  was  the  author  of  the  poem,  and 
the  latter  was  not  disinclined  to  pass  it  off  as  his  own. 
Shelley,  however,  was  not  impressed  by  the  lyric. 

9  Alois  Brandi,  Goethes  Verhaltniss  zu  Byron,  Goethe  Jahrbuch  1899,  Vol. 
XX  gives  a  comprehensive  account  of  Goethe’s  relation  to  Byron,  and  later 
discussions  of  the  relations  between  the  poets  are  based  upon  this  work. 

10  Jacobsen,  Brief e  an  eine  deutsche  Edelfrau.  Altona,  1820. 

11  Medwin,  Gesprache  mit  Lord  Byron.  Ein  Tagebuch  gefuhrl  wdhrend 
eines  Aufenthaltes  zu  Pisa  in  den  Jahren  1821  und  1822,  Stuttgart,  Cotta  1824. 
The  English  edition  bears  the  date  1825  but  probably  appeared  towards  the 
close  of  1824. 
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“I  should  have  taken  the  whole,”  said  Shelley,  “for  a 
rough  sketch  of  Campbell’s.” 

“No,”  replied  Lord  Byron,  “Campbell  would  have 
claimed  it,  if  it  had  been  his.”  12 

Goethe,  however,  assumed  the  poem  to  be  the  work  of 
Byron.  He  regarded  it  as  a  masterpiece  and  was  angered 
by  Shelley’s  indifference.  “Die  Ode  auf  den  Tod  des 
Generals  Moore  ist  eine  der  schonsten  Dichtungen  Byrons. 
Shelley  muss  ein  armseliger  Wicht  sein,  wenn  er  dies  nicht 
gefiihlt  hat.  Uberhaupt  scheint  Byron  viel  zu  gut  gegen 
ihn  gewesen.  Ebensowenig  sei  Korner  Schillers  wurdig 
gewesen.” 13  One  wonders  whether  Goethe  would  have 
upheld  this  opinion  if  he  had  read  any  of  Shelley’s  poems. 
However,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  ever  changed 
his  attitude  of  indifference. 

It  was  from  Medwin’s  book  also  that  Goethe  learned 
of  Shelley’s  translations  from  Faust.  Byron,  in  denying 
that  he  had  borrowed  from  Faust,  said  to  Medwin,  “All 
I  know  of  that  drama  is  from  a  sorry  French  translation, 
from  an  occasional  reading  or  two  into  English  of  parts 
of  it  by  Monk  Lewis,  when  at  Diodati,  and  from  the 
Hartz  mountain-scene,  that  Shelley  versified  the  other 
day.”  14  Goethe  must  have  noted  this  passage,  for  in  1826 
when  planning  to  publish  an  account  of  his  relations  to 
Byron,  he  remarked  that  Byron’s  interest  in  his  work  was 
probably  aroused  by  Lewis  and  Shelley.15 

In  1824  Edwin  Guest,  later  the  author  of  Origines 
Celticae,  spent  several  months  at  Weimar.  One  day  he 
told  Eckermann  of  Shelley’s  translations  from  Faust.16 
When  Goethe  heard  of  this,  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  see  the  work.  Guest  immediately  wrote 
to  his  bookseller  in  London  and  within  a  short  time  was 
able  to  present  Goethe  with  a  copy  of  Shelley’s  Posthumous 

12  Medwin,  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron,  London,  1825,  Vol.  I,  p.  158. 

13  Goethes  Unterhaltungen  mit  Kanzler  Friedrich  von  Muller  hsg.  von  C.  A.  H. 
Burkhardt,  Stuttgart,  1898,  p.  162. 

14  Medwin,  Conversations,  Vol.  I,  p.  201;  cf.  also  Vol.  II,  p.  131. 

15  Brandi,  Goethe’s  Verhaltnis  zu  Byron,  p.  29. 

16  Edwin  Guest,  Origines  Celticae  and  other  contributions  to  the  history  of 
Britain.  London,  1883,  Vol.  I,  p.  viii. 
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Poems  which  contained  the  Faust  translations.17  This 
may  have  been  the  book  to  which  Goethe  refers  in  his 
diary  on  July  19,  1826:  “ Shelley’s  Ubersetzung  aus  Faust, 
auch  sonst  aus  Neuen  und  Alten;”  also  under  date  of 
July  20,  1826:  “Nach  Tische  fortgesetztes  Lesen  der  neu- 
eingesendeten  Bucher. — Shelley’s  nachgelassene  Werke.” 
The  book  seems  to  have  made  little  impression.  Nowhere 
do  we  find  a  remark  or  comment  that  would  indicate  his 
later  attitude  toward  Shelley’s  work,  or  even  toward 
Shelley’s  Faust  translations.  These  translations  are  mast¬ 
erpieces  of  verse  and  in  poetic  quality  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  of  the  later  attempts.  Even  in  his  Kunst  und 
Altertum  Goethe,  when  giving  an  account  of  the  English 
translations  of  his  works,  fails  to  make  any  mention  of 
Shelley. 

This  apparent  neglect  of  Shelley  caused  Henry  Crabbe 
Robinson  to  write  to  Goethe  on  January  31,  1829,  calling 
his  attention  to  the  English  poet.18  “I  perceive  from  your 
Kunst  und  Altertum  that  you  are  not  altogether  regardless 
of  the  progress  which  your  works  are  making  in  foreign 
countries.  Yet  I  do  not  find  any  notice  of  the  splendid 
fragments  from  Faust  by  Shelley,  Lord  Byron’s  friend — a 
man  of  unquestionable  genius,  the  perverse  misdirection 
of  whose  powers  and  early  death  are  alike  lamentable.” 
There  is,  however,  no  indication  that  this  suggestion  aroused 
any  response  or  that  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  the  aged 
poet  showed  any  interest  in  Shelley. 

Goethe  was  not  the  only  one  to  couple  an  admiration 
of  Byron  with  an  attitude  of  indifference  towards  Shelley. 
We  have  noticed  that  Jacobsen  in  his  letters  on  English 
literature  hailed  Byron  as  the  literary  genius  of  the  age 
and  in  the  same  book  totally  neglected  Shelley.  Similarly, 
we  find  that  in  the  salons  of  the  day,  as  in  that  of  Elise 
von  Hohenhausen,  Byron  was  translated,  interpreted,  and 
adored;  Shelley,  on  the  other  hand,  was  either  not  read  at 
all  or  neglected  when  read. 

Elise  von  Hohenhausen  is  the  noblewoman  to  whom 
Jacobsen’s  letters  are  addressed.  She  was  among  the  first 

17  Ibid. 

18  Goethe  Jahrbuch,  1890,  Vol.  XI,  p.  115. 
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translators  of  Byron,  and  stimulated  young  Heine  to  under¬ 
take  translations  from  the  English  bard.19  She  apparently 
knows  Shelley,  but  only  as  the  friend  of  Byron,  and  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  her  only  mention  of  him,  she  deems  his 
highest  merit  having  rescued  Byron  from  a  life  of  self- 
indulgence.20 

The  little  information  about  Shelley  that  did  trickle 
into  Germany  during  the  third  decade  in  the  wake  of  the 
Byron  enthusiasms  was  not  altogether  favorable.  Once  he 
even  appears  as  the  butt  of  Byron’s  wit  and  as  a  pitiable 
figure  in  contrast  to  the  international  poet  hero.  In  a 
fictitious  account  of  a  trip  which  Byron  and  a  group  of 
friends  are  supposed  to  have  taken  to  Corsica  and  Sardinia 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1821, — an  account  translated 
from  the  French  and  published  anonymously  at  Leipzig 
in  1826  under  the  title,  Lord  Byron’s  Reise  nach  Corsica 
und  Sardinien  wahrend  des  Sommers  und  Herbstes  1821 , — 
a  story  is  told  of  the  coming  up  of  a  storm  which  threatened 
to  wreck  the  ship.  Byron  behaves  as  a  man  of  great  spirit 
should,  calmly,  heroically,  unselfishly.  Shelley,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  excited,  cowardly,  and  has  to  be  rescued  by 
Byron.  Byron  enjoys  arguing  with  his  skeptical  friend 
and  is  the  victor  in  every  discussion.  The  Morgenblatt, 
in  reviewing  this  work,  cannot  refrain  from  calling  the 
attention  of  its  readers  to  an  argument  of  Byron’s.21 
“If  there  were  no  future  life,”  Byron  is  said  to  have  remarked 
to  Shelley,  “then  I,  once  having  died,  will  be  as  dead  as 
you  who  try  to  convince  me  there  is  none.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  is  a  future  life,  and  I  do  not  doubt  its  ex¬ 
istence,  then  I  have  a  decided  advantage  over  you,  and  I 
believe,  you’ll  have  to  agree  that  it  causes  less  trouble  to 
believe.  In  dark  days  hope  is  preferable  to  despair.” 

It  is  then  as  the  friend,  follower,  and  imitator  of  Byron, 
not  as  his  peer,  that  Shelley  is  first  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Germany.  It  is  primarily  an  interest  in  Byron 

19  Felix  Melchior,  Heinrich  Heines  Verhaltnis  zu  Lord  Byron,  Berlin,  1903, 
pp.  4-6. 

20  Elise  von  Hohenhausen,  Rousseau,  Goethe,  Byron,  1847,  p.  95. 

21  Literaturblatt  zum  Morgenblatt  fur  Gebildete  Stdnde,  1825,  No.  93. 
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and  not  in  Shelley  that  induces  the  Berliner  Conversa- 
tionsblatt  to  reprint  in  1829  Walter  Savage  Landor’s 
remarks  on  the  two  poets.22  “Shelley  vereinigte  mit  der 
reinen  Unschuld  des  Kindes  die  zartlichen  und  warmen 
Gefiihle  des  Mannes.  Er  besass  die  Warme  des  Poeten 
und  die  Geduld  und  Schonung  des  Philosophen.  Seine 
Grossmut  und  Menschenliebe  iibertrifft  alles,  was  man  sich 
denken  kann.”  It  is  in  a  biographical  essay  on  Byron 
that  Wilhelm  Muller  is  led  to  write  on  Shelley,  and  while 
his  knowledge  of  Byron  is  based  upon  a  reading  of  the 
latter’s  works,  his  remarks  on  Shelley,  which  are  limited  to 
four  pages,  reveal  merely  an  acquaintance  with  Medwin’s 
short  sketch  of  the  poet  in  the  Conversations .23  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  in  a  romantic  story  of  Byron’s  life,  Bilder  aus 
dem  Leben  eines  genialen  Dichters  unserer  Zeit,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  tribute  is  paid  to  Shelley.24  But  even  in  this  book 
Shelley  is  represented  as  gazing  with  enthusiastic  rapture 
upon  Byron,  his  ideal  of  manly  and  spiritual  perfection. 
The  death  of  Shelley  is  important  because  of  its  influence 
on  Byron;  hence  the  funeral  of  Shelley  is  described  at  full 
length,  stress  being  laid  upon  Byron  as  the  hero  of  the 
occasion.  “Die  gliihende  Sonne  Italiens  fiel  senkrecht 
vom  wolkenlosen  Himmel  auf  das  schone  von  Schmerz 
und  tiefer  Bewegung  zeugende  Antlitz  des  Dichters,  der 
mit  einigen  Begleitern  die  ernste  Feierlichkeit  anordnete. 

.  .  .  Der  Leichnam  ward  auf  den  Scheiterhaufen  gelegt, 
die  Flammen  ergriffen  ihn  und  prasselten  unter  dem  heisern 
Geschrei  einiger  Raubvogel,  die  den  Holzstoss  begierig 
umkreisten,  hoch  empor.  Erschuttert  in  tiefster  Seele, 
sah  der  Lord  die  sterblichen  Ueberreste  seines  Shelley  zu 
Asche  werden,  sammelte  sie  in  eine  Urne  und  warf  sich  dann 
ungewohnlich  erschopft,  Erholung  suchend,  in  das  Meer.” 

In  these  years  Shelley’s  poems,  as  yet  untranslated, 
were  hard  to  obtain  in  Germany  as  Gustav  Kiihne  testi- 

22  Berliner  Corner  sationsblatt,  August  31,  1829. 

23  Wilhelm  Muller,  Vermischte  Schriften,  Leipzig,  1820,  pp.  438-41. 

24  Taschenbuch  fur  die  elegante  Welt  auf  das  Jahr  1834:  Bilder  aus  dem  Leben 
eines  genialen  Dichters  unserer  Zeit.  Romantisch  bearbeitet  von  Isidor,  Magde¬ 
burg,  1834. 
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fies.26  Few  Germans  read  them  and  fewer  were  impressed 
by  them.  Among  the  few  who  came  to  know  them  were 
Heine  and  Graf  von  Platen. 

Heine  probably  did  not  read  Shelley  very  carefully,  for 
his  only  quotation  is  a  misquotation.  In  Adonais,  Shelley 
had  likened  himself  to  Actaeon: 

“he,  as  I  guess, 

Had  gazed  on  Nature’s  naked  loveliness, 

Actaeon-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o’er  the  world’s  wilderness, 

And  his  own  thoughts  along  that  rugged  way, 

Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father  and  their  prey.” 

In  his  Bader  von  Lucca  Heine  wrongly  quotes  this  passage 
under  the  mistaken  impression  that  it  is  a  characterization 
of  Byron  on  the  part  of  Shelley.26 

In  1833  at  Venice,  Graf  von  Platen  renews  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  Lord  Houghton, 
whom  he  had  previously  met  at  Naples.27  Lord  Houghton 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Shelley.  In  1829  when  at 
Cambridge,  he,  together  with  Arthur  Hallam,  had  re¬ 
issued  Adonais  which  had  not  been  reprinted  since  its 
first  publication  at  Pisa  in  1821. 28  On  Mar  24,  1833, 
Platen  records  in  his  diary  that  he  received  from  the 
young  Englishman,  Milnes,  a  copy  of  the  works  of  Shelley, 
who  until  then  had  been  unknown  to  him.29  No  record 
exists  that  would  seem  to  indicate  even  the  slightest  in¬ 
terest  on  his  part  in  Shelley.  There  is  a  poem  which  Platen 
wrote  after  visiting  the  pyramid  of  Cestius  and  the  Pro¬ 
testant  cemetery  in  which  Shelley  lies  buried.30  In  this 

26  Kiihne,  Quarantane  irn  Irrenhause,  Leipzig,  1835,  p.  66. 

26  Heine,  Samtliche  Werke,  ed.  Elster,  5  ed.,  Leipzig,  1898,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  305: 
“Oder  hat  Bishy  Shelley  recht,  wenn  er  sagt,  du  habest  die  Natur  in  ihrer 
keuschen  Nacktheit  belauscht  und  wurdest  deshalb,  wie  Aktaon,  von  ihren 
Hunden  zerrissen!” 

27  Tagebiicher  des  Grafen  August  von  Platen  ed.  Laubmann  and  Scheffler, 
Stuttgart,  1896,  p.  947. 

28  W.  M.  Rossetti,  The  Adonais  of  Shelley,  Oxford,  1891,  p.  39. 

29  Platen,  Tagebiicher,  p.  947. 

50  “Die  Pyramide  des  Cestius”  first  published  in  the  Morgenblatt  fiir 
Gebildete  Stande,  March  28,  1827. 
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he  makes  no  mention  of  the  English  poet,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  he  paid  any  special  attention  to  the 
grave,  which  had  not  yet  become  the  haunt  of  pilgrims. 

Thus  the  years  passed  and  Shelley  was  little  known  and 
little  read  in  Germany.  Still  a  prophecy  waited  for  ful¬ 
fillment,  the  prophecy  Shelley  once  uttered  to  his  cousin, 
Medwin,  that  after  his  death  he  would  find  appreciation  in 
Germany.31 

31  Thos.  Medwin,  Life  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  2  vols.,  London,  1847,  Vol. 
II,  p.  172.  “He  (Shelley)  sometimes  used  to  say  that  he  looked  to  Germany 
and  America  for  his  appreciation  after  his  death.” 


CHAPTER  II 


Shelley  and  Young  Germany 
Kiihne  Gutzkow  Laube  Mundt 

Shelley  wrote  during  a  period  of  reaction.  His  work, 
like  that  of  Byron,  was  a  protest  against  the  dominant 
spirit  of  his  age.  But  beyond  that  of  Byron,  it  was  also 
the  prophecy  of  a  new  dawn.  With  eager  eyes  Shelley 
watched  the  stirring  of  every  nation  and  lent  his  voice  to 
the  aid  of  every  country  struggling  for  freedom.  The 
unrest  of  Venice  under  Austrian  domination,  the  revolt  of 
the  Greeks,  the  uprising  in  Spain — all  these  he  hailed  as 
manifestations  of  the  coming  day  of  freedom.  When, 
therefore,  at  last  a  new  literary  generation  arose  in  Ger¬ 
many,  a  generation  fed  on  wrong  and  striving  for  libera¬ 
tion,  it  could  not  fail  to  see  in  Shelley  a  comrade-in-arms, 
a  warrior  of  the  pen  struggling  for  the  same  ends.  Upon 
Young  Germany  the  French  Revolution  of  1830  produced 
the  same  effect  as  the  Greek  Revolution  had  upon  Shelley 
a  decade  earlier.  Both  Shelley  and  Young  Germany  en¬ 
tertained  the  same  high  hopes  and  shared  the  same  beliefs. 
Both  fought  for  the  complete  liberation  of  the  individual 
from  every  form  of  bondage  and  demanded  this  absolute 
freedom  not  only  for  the  individual  man  but  also  for  the 
individual  woman.  Both  insisted  upon  the  emancipation 
not  only  of  the  spirit  but  also  of  the  flesh,  emancipation 
from  all  restraints  laid  upon  body  and  soul  by  government 
or  social  convention. 

The  fact  that  Shelley  and  Young  Germany  shared  the 
same  faith  does  not  warrant  the  inference  that  Shelley 
helped  to  shape  the  principles  common  to  the  writers  of 
Young  Germany  in  the  fourth  decade,  but  it  does  explain 
why  Young  Germany  was  interested  in  him.  Like  him, 
these  writers  did  not  hesitate  to  communicate  their  be¬ 
liefs  to  their  fellow-men  and  like  him  they  had  to  suffer 
ostracism  and  abuse  because  of  their  articles  of  faith. 
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Shelley,  the  apostle  of  freedom,  revolting  against  his  age 
and  Shelley  enduring  martyrdom  from  that  age — are, 
therefore  the  two  keynotes  of  every  article  dealing  with 
him,  whether  written  by  Gutzkow  or  Laube,  Kiihne  or 
Mundt. 

It  is  Shelley’s  personality  and  not  his  work  that  impresses 
Young  Germany.  The  poems  of  Shelley  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  hard  to  obtain.  The  first  complete  edition  did  not 
appear  until  1839. 1  Gutzkow,  Laube,  and  Kiihne,  writing 
between  1835  and  1837,  relied  mainly  on  Medwin’s  Memoir 
of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  and  the  few  poems  therein  con¬ 
tained.2  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Shelley,  the  poet, 
plays  an  insignificant  role  beside  Shelley,  the  man.  The 
reader  is  not  furnished  with  the  titles  of  poems  and  seldom 
with  anything  of  their  contents,  but  he  is  told  of  the  life, 
struggles,  and  death  of  a  great  soul.  The  halo  of  sanctity 
attached  to  Shelley  remains  with  him  throughout  this  age. 
If  in  the  twenties  he  was  neglected,  now  he  is  adored.  All 
the  shadows  that  marred  his  character  and  life  are  toned 
down  or  suppressed;  all  the  elements  that  make  him  an 
object  of  sympathy  and  admiration  are  stressed.  Thus 
in  every  article  there  recurs  the  story  of  his  expulsion  from 
Oxford  because  of  the  publication  of  The  Necessity  of 
Atheism.  Aside  from  the  light  it  throws  upon  Shelley, 
what  an  opportunity  it  offers  for  satirizing  English  freedom 
and  an  aristocracy  which  fears  the  radical  opinions  of  an 
immature  youth !  Then  there  repeatedly  recurs  the  story 
of  the  court  proceedings  which  declared  Shelley,  the  author 

1  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  edited  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  London, 
1839. 

2  Thomas  Medwin,  A  Memoir  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  London,  1833. 
Medwin  (1788-1869),  a  cousin  and  schoolmate  of  Shelley,  came  to  Italy  in  the 
autumn  of  1821  and  was  constantly  in  the  society  of  the  English  poet  until 
the  latter’s  death.  In  1824,  Medwin,  who  had  come  to  know  Byron  intimately, 
published  the  Journal  of  the  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron,  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  This  work  was  immediately  translated  into  French  and 
German  and  excited  great  interest  throughout  Europe.  Medwin’s  later 
works  are  less  known.  His  memoir  of  Shelley  was  afterwards  expanded  into  a 
life  of  the  poet  (1847).  Medwin  moved  about  for  some  time  between  England 
and  the  Continent  and  spent  a  number  of  years  at  Heidelberg,  where  Louise 
von  Ploennies  came  to  know  him.  (See  Chapter  III.) 
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of  Queen  Mab,  morally  unfit  to  raise  his  children.  What  a 
chance  for  heaping  scorn  upon  English  justice  and  English 
tolerance !  Furthermore,  an  anecdote  narrated  by  Medwin 
does  not  fail  to  reappear  in  the  writings  of  all  three  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Young  Germany.  At  the  post-office  at  Pisa, 
Shelley  inquires  for  mail.  An  English  lieutenant  who  hears 
the  name  mentioned  strikes  him  on  the  head  so  that  he 
falls  senseless  to  the  ground.  As  he  loses  consciousness, 
he  catches  the  words:  “So  you  are  the  atheist  Shelley !” 
Before  the  insult  can  be  avenged,  the  officer  has  sailed  for 
Lisbon.  From  this  anecdote  Gutzkow  draws  the  moral  that 
the  man  of  spirit  has  no  other  weapon  against  brutality 
than  silence,  pity,  scorn.3  Laube  calls  the  lieutenant 
“a  moral  plum-pudding”  and  sees  in  the  affair  another 
example  of  the  English  stupidity  that  cannot  tolerate  free 
spirits.4  Kuhne  believes  that  the  brutal  attack  upon 
Shelley  was  merely  a  concrete  expression  of  a  public 
opinion  which  had  been  stirred  up  by  priests  and  tories. 
“In  dem  gemutlichen  Deutschland,  wo  man  sich  in  re- 
ligiosen  Dingen  fur  geistig  feiner  halt,  hat  es  in  neuester 
Zeit  nicht  ganz  an  ahnlichen  Ziigen  gefehlt.”5  In  defend¬ 
ing  Shelley,  Young  Germany  defends  its  own  principles 
and  justifies  its  own  existence.  Let  us  now  examine  in 
detail  the  views  which  the  members  of  the  group  held  of 
their  great  predecessor  in  the  struggle  against  the  powers  of 
tradition. 

Gustav  Kuhne,  though  not  included  in  the  official  ban 
placed  upon  Young  Germany  by  the  Bundesrat  of  1835, 
nevertheless  belongs  to  this  group  in  spirit  and  personal 
associations.6  Chronologically,  he  was  the  first  of  the  group 
to  record  in  detail  his  attitude  toward  Shelley.  This  we 
find  in  a  magazine  article  of  1834,  in  his  novel,  Eine  Qua- 
rantane  im  Irrenhause,  1835,  and  in  his  book  of  essays, 
Weibliche  und  Mannliche  Charaktere,  1838. 

3  Telegraph,  1837,  No.  6. 

4  Heinrich  Laube,  Gesammelte  Werke,  ed.  H.  H.  Houben,  Leipzig,  1908, 
Reisenovellen,  Part  III,  p.  134. 

6  Kuhne,  Weibliche  und  mannliche  Charaktere,  Leipzig,  1838,  p.  91. 

6  Vide  Houben,  Jungdeutscher  Sturm  und  Drang,  p.  44,  for  text  of  Bundesrat 
decision  condemning  the  works  of  Gutzkow,  Wienbarg,  Laube,  Mundt,  and 
later  Heine. 
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The  first  article  appeared  in  the  Magazin  fur  die  Liter atur 
des  Auslandes,  a  journal  founded  by  Brockhaus  at  Leipzig 
which  familiarized  German  readers  with  the  literature  of 
foreign  countries.  In  1832,  this  journal  had  reprinted 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review  a  biographical  sketch  of  Shelley.7 
Kiihne’s  article  two  years  later  was  a  detailed  summary 
and  criticism  of  Medwin’s  Memoir  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 
which  had  just  been  published.8  Kiihne  welcomes  the 
book  because  for  the  first  time  it  brings  definite  information 
regarding  a  poet  of  whom  little  enough  had  been  thus  far 
known.  From  time  to  time,  he  says,  reports  had  drifted 
into  Germany  telling  of  Shelley’s  strange  life,  of  his  struggles 
against  authority,  of  Lord  Byron’s  friendship  towards 
him,  of  his  early  and  sudden  death.  However,  his  works 
were  not  to  be  had  even  in  English  editions  and  no  trans¬ 
lator  had  as  yet  attempted  to  make  them  accessible  to 
German  readers.  Kiihne  seeks  to  arouse  interest  in  Shel¬ 
ley’s  work  by  translating  three  of  the  shorter  poems, 
which  he  found  appended  to  Medwin’s  Memoir:  “To  a 
Lady  Singing  to  Her  Accompaniment  on  the  Guitar,” 
“Lines  written  during  the  Castlereagh  Administration,” 
“Invocation  to  Misery.”  These  are  to  be  noted  as  the 
first  translations  of  Shelley  into  German.  They  appeared 
twelve  years  after  his  death  and  twenty  years  after  the 
publication  of  Queen  Mab,  his  first  work  of  importance. 
So  slowly  did  the  influence  of  the  English  poet  manifest 
itself.  Kiihne’s  version  of  the  poem “  Invocation  to  Misery,” 
is  his  only  translation  from  Shelley  that  has  any  claim  to 
merit.  It  retains  the  spirit,  metre,  and  rhyme  of  the 
original. 

“  Ja,  wir  lernten  beid’  uns  kennen, 

Schwester  uns  und  Bruder  nennen. 

Und  in  Einsamkeit  beisammen 
Nahrten  wir  die  stillen  Flammen, 

Die  der  Haufe  mag  verdammen! 

“Schreckenvolles  Loos! — und  doch! 

Preisen  wir  uns  liebend  nock. 

7  Magazin  fur  die  Literatur  des  Auslandes,  1832,  Vol.  II,  No.  96. 

8  Ibid.,  1834,  Vol.  V,  No.  50  and  51. 
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Scheint  doch  selbst  das  Burgverliess 
Liebenden  gar  traut  und  siiss, 

Inn’re  Holl — ein  Paradies! 

“Komm,  sei  lustig!  streck  die  Glieder 
Auf  den  Rasen  zu  mir  nieder! 

Horst  Du  nicht  die  Mucken  summen? 

Selbst  der  Wurm  will  nicht  verstummen, 

Lustig  seinen  Schmerz  verbrummen. 

“Nimm  mich  drum  in  Deinen  Arm — 

Einsam  kalt — beisammen  warm! 

Wenn  der  Freude  Klangschalmein 
Uns  kein  Schlummerlied  verleihn: 

Lullt  uns  doch  der  Schmerz  wohl  ein.” 

Much  more  important  and  influential  were  the  remarks 
on  Shelley  in  Kuhne’s  Quarantane  im  Irrenhause.  Novelle 
aus  den  Papier en  eines  Mondsteiners,  which  was  published 
by  Brockhaus  at  Leipzig  in  1835,  shortly  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Bundesrat  that  was  to  ban  the  works  of  Kuhne’s 
associates.  The  book,  which  assumes  the  guise  of  a  novel, 
is  in  reality  a  series  of  satirical  and  critical  opinions  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  a  madman.  It  is  the  author’s  protest 
against  the  Metternich  reaction. 

The  hero,  a  young  man  of  liberal  tendencies,  is  confined 
or  quarantined  in  an  insane  asylum  by  his  reactionary 
uncle,  the  president  of  the  little  state  of  Weimar,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  purged  of  his  “mad”  or  liberal  ideas.  The 
diary  kept  by  the  young  man  while  in  confinement  contains 
his  reactions  to  the  important  problems  of  his  time.  Mundt 
calls  the  book  the  philosophic  memoirs  of  the  young  gen¬ 
eration.9  Kiihne,  in  a  letter  to  Brockhaus,  calls  it  “eine 
Pathologie  des  modernen  Lebens.” 10  One  after  another  the 
problems  of  the  day  pass  in  review,  are  analysed,  and  probed 

9  Literarischer  Zodiacus,  ed.  Mundt,  September,  1835,  p.  219.  Mundt’s 
review  of  Kuhne’s  novel  was  reprinted  in  his  Charaktere  und  Situationen,  1837, 
Part  I,  pp.  304-312  under  the  title:  “Die  philosophische  Bildung  der  jungen 
Generation.” 

10  In  a  letter  of  December  26,  1834,  cited  in  Houben,  Jungdeutscher  Sturm 
und  Drang,  Leip  ig,  1911,  p.  638. 
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to  their  depths.  Kiihne  wrestles  painfully  with  conflicting 
philosophic  views.  The  novelistic  element  plays  but  a 
subordinate  role.  The  action  is  slight.  The  characters  do 
not  attain  even  the  semblance  of  life.  They  are  thought- 
machines  grinding  out  ideas,  mostly  in  the  form  of  para¬ 
doxes. 

Eine  Quarantdne  im  Irrenhause  was  Kiihne’s  first  work 
of  importance.  It  remained  his  best.  In  it  the  author 
incorporates  his  ideas  on  the  three  men  whom  he  regards 
as  the  great  spirits  of  the  age:  Hegel,  Goethe,  Shelley. 
Both  Gutzkow  and  Mundt  call  attention  to  the  remarkable 
critical  sense  displayed  in  these  passages.11  The  pages 
devoted  to  Shelley  are  especially  noteworthy. 

The  hero  has  just  been  quarantined  in  the  asylum.  When 
he  asks  the  warden  for  reading  matter,  he  is  given  books 
for  which  he  has  no  interest.  He  throws  them  aside  and 
goes  to  his  valise.  There  he  finds  a  little  book  which  he 
has  hidden  away  for  fear  that  the  Austrian  police  might 
confiscate  it,  even  though  it  contained  no  political  matter. 
It  is  merely  the  history  of  an  unfortunate  philosopher, 
Medwin’s  Memoir  of  Shelley.  He  has  read,  says  his  im¬ 
prisoned  hero,  but  a  few  fragments  of  Shelley’s  poems. 
These  poems  are  so  hard  to  obtain.  Even  in  London  they 
are  scarcely  to  be  had.  Yet  from  these  few  fragments  he 
has  been  able  to  construct  a  picture  of  the  poet.  No 
portrait  can  now  change  the  outlines  as  they  exist  in  his 
soul.  When  he  looks  upon  the  picture  of  Shelley,  which  he 
has  fashioned  for  himself,  it  seems  to  him  as  though  he 
were  looking  upon  his  own  features  in  a  mirror.  There 
were  times  or  psychological  states  in  which  he  could  not 
write  without  a  mysterious  shudder,  for  pale  Shelley 
seemed  to  bend  over  him,  to  whisper  silent  words,  and  to 
color  his  thoughts  with  his  own  breath. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  analysis  of  Shelley,  Kiihne  sets 
forth  in  an  emotional  review  what  Shelley  has  meant  to 
him  personally.  At  times  he  felt  himself  disowned,  aban¬ 
doned,  lonely,  without  a  friend  among  his  acquaintances. 

11  Phonix,  Friihlingszeitung  fur  Deutschland,  Aug.  15,  1835,  p.  766.  Liter- 
arischer  Zodiacus,  September,  1835,  p.  219. 
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He  became  ill  and  weary  of  life.  Cold  damp  November 
evenings  would  sweep  over  the  gray  winter  landscape  of 
his  soul  and  no  one  came  to  his  solitary  home.  Then 
Shelley  would  enter  the  quiet  room,  unseen,  unushered. 
“I  would  caress  him  who  was  poor,  misunderstood,  de¬ 
serted,  persecuted  unto  death;  I  would  stroke  his  pale 
cheeks;  I  would  weep  in  his  mournful,  grieving  face;  and 
would  call  him  my  dearest,  my  only  friend,  for  he  was  even 
I  myself.  The  gray  evening  hours  in  which  my  self-musings 
might  have  been  of  harm  to  me,  flew  quickly  by  amid 
silent  conversations  with  my  dearest  brother,  and  when 
late  I  sought  my  pillow,  lo!  my  Shelley  slept  beside  me. 
Arm  in  arm  throughout  the  night  we  dreamed  of  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  life.  When  morning  dawned,  he  was  gone,  but 
at  the  hour  of  dusk  the  phantom  returned  to  my  solitary 
cell.  What  draws  the  dead  one  to  you? — I  asked  myself, 
and  then  I  imagined  he  had  died  too  soon,  he  had  not 
lived  his  appointed  span  of  years,  for  he  had  never  been 
loved  and  must,  therefore,  wander  as  a  restless  spirit 
until  he  should  find  a  loving  heart  that  beats  like  his  own.” 

There  is  perhaps  an  excess  of  emotionalism  in  Kiihne’s 
identification  of  his  own  soul  with  that  of  Shelley.  Yet 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  utterances 
quoted  above.  Shelley  was  a  living,  stimulating  influence 
in  the  thought-life  of  Young  Germany.  We  shall  see  that 
Gutzkow  and  Laube  also  attempt  to  draw  parallels  be¬ 
tween  themselves  and  him. 

In  the  biographical  sketch  of  Shelley,  Kiihne  follows 
Medwin’s  version  closely,  yet  manages  to  instil  into  the 
narration  of  every  incident  a  warmth  of  emotion  totally 
foreign  to  Medwin.  His  defence  of  Shelley  is  more  pas¬ 
sionate;  his  attacks  upon  English  society  more  vigorous 
In  his  hands  Shelley  loses  many  of  his  human  traits  and 
becomes  an  ideal  character,  the  ideal  man  that  Kiihne 
himself  would  like  to  have  been.  Did  Shelley  make  mis¬ 
takes,  he  asks.  One,  who  is  to  find  truth,  must  know  error. 
Did  Shelley  sin?  The  man  who  does  not  sin  cannot  know 
the  meaning  of  virtue.  Let  us  not  pray:  0  Father,  lead 
us  not  into  temptation.  Let  us  rather  beg:  O  Father, 
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lead  us  through  temptation  and  beyond.  The  beast,  the 
stone  never  errs  or  sins;  man  alone  wins  through  every 
error  a  new  glimpse  of  truth. 

In  Kuhne’s  vivid  analysis  the  English  poet  is  as 
tragic  a  figure  in  his  restless  loneliness  as  the  hero  of 
Hauptmann’s  Versunkene  Glocke.  All  the  springs  that 
nourished  Shelley’s  inner  life  have  dried  up.  Friendship, 
love,  ambition,  fame— all  are  sealed  to  him.  He  is  terri¬ 
bly  lonely,  alone  with  his  doubts.  He  flees  from  a  country 
that  misunderstands  and  mistreats  him,  but  exile  brings 
him  no  peace.  He  returns  and  seeks  to  take  up  again  the 
threads  of  his  former  relations.  He  marries  merely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  irresistible  urge  to  call  some  being  his  own.  It 
is  all  in  vain  for  he  may  not  relive  his  old  life;  he  must 
again  leave  England.  His  wife  does  not  understand  him 
and  when  she  dies,  his  children  are  taken  from  him  by 
order  of  the  court.  About  his  soul  a  hard  rind  is  formed 
which  no  one  can  pierce  any  more.  Now  he  is  ready  for 
the  last  cup  and  he  drinks  his  fill  of  the  Italian  waves. 

One  man  alone  might  have  saved  him— Byron.  Had 
both  met  earlier,  they  might  have  saved  each  other.  But 
now  their  hearts  were  already  pierced  by  too  many  wounds 
and  the  streaming  blood  could  no  longer  be  stilled.  They 
found  themselves,  two  wrecked  mariners,  upon  a  narrow 
cliff  and  a  strange  friendship  united  them.  Kiihne  grows 
eloquent  in  describing  the  relations  between  the  two  poets. 
“For  mutual  love  they  lacked  sufficient  joy  in  their  dark 
hearts;  they  shook  hands;  the  cold  hands  held  on  to  each 
other  through  nervous  spans  of  time.  They  found  pleasure 
in  gazing  upon  one  another,  a  horrible  pleasure  when  each, 
beholding  the  madness  of  the  other,  could  comfort  himself 
with  the  thought  that  he  was  not  the  only  one  whom  mis¬ 
fortune  had  driven  mad.”  12 

There  is  no  need  of  following  in  detail  Kuhne’s  com¬ 
parison  between  Shelley  and  Byron,  a  comparison  rich  in 
glowing  epithets  but  offering  nothing  essentially  new. 
Nor  is  there  any  need  of  dissecting  the  biographical  ele¬ 
ments  in  Kuhne’s  sketch.  These  may  all  be  found  in 

12  Kiihne,  Fine  Quarantdne  im  Irrenhause,  Leipzig,  1835,  p.  68. 
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Medwin’s  Memoir,  though  there  they  are  devoid  of  emo¬ 
tion  and  without  elaborate  paradoxes  and  rapturous 
epithets. 

Kuhne’s  third  work  on  Shelley  appeared  in  1838,  three 
years  after  the  publication  of  his  Quarantane,  as  one  of  a 
series  of  character  sketches  in  his  Weibliche  und  mannliche 
Charaktere ,13  To  write  this  sketch  of  Shelley  Kuhne  fell 
back  upon  and  elaborated  the  material  he  had  used  on  the 
two  previous  occasions.  Furthermore,  he  returned  to 
Medwin,  apparently  his  only  source,  for  new  and  more 
detailed  biographical  facts.  He  also  reprinted  his  transla¬ 
tions  of  three  short  poems  found  in  the  appendix  to  Medwin. 

By  this  time,  however,  Kuhne  was  not  the  only  one  in 
Germany  to  sing  the  praises  of  Shelley.  In  1834  he  had 
prepared  the  way,  and  now  other  writers  followed  suit. 
By  1838  Gutzkow  and  Laube  had  already  taken  up  the 
defence  of  the  English  poet.  “Young  Germany”  had 
accepted  the  call  to  champion  the  cause  of  its  elder  ally 
across  the  Channel. 

Gutzkow’s  relation  to  Shelley  is  even  more  personal 
than  that  of  Kuhne.  A  fate  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  Shelley 
was  his  lot  during  the  years  1835  to  1838  in  which  his  in¬ 
terest  .  in  the  English  poet  finds  expression.  He  too  is 
persecuted  by  governments,  condemned  by  courts,  un¬ 
justly  flayed  by  merciless  critics.  He  too  feels  the  heavy 
hand  of  oppression  and  is  linked  to  Shelley  in  common 
suffering  for  common  ideals. 

Gutzkow’s  first  reference  to  Shelley  appears  in  1835  in 
his  pamphlet  Appellation  an  den  gesunden  Menschenver- 
stand,  in  which  he  appeals  against  the  unjust  decision  of 
the  Bundesrat  that  placed  a  ban  upon  all  his  works.14  He 
calls  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  fifteen  years 
European  literature  has  been  in  a  state  of  feverish  activity, 
animated  by  a  new  principle,  and  that  he  has  but  given 
expression  to  the  spirit  of  unrest  which  characterizes  the 
new  generation.  Why  is  he  to  be  tried  and  condemned 

13  Kiihne,  Weibliche  und  mannliche  Charaktere,  Leipzig,  1838,  pp.  65-71. 

14  Karl  Gutzkow,  Ausgewahlte  Werke,  ed.  H.  H.  Houben,  Leipzig,  1908,  Vol. 
V,  p.  206. 
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for  his  opinions?  Byron,  Shelley,  George  Sand,  and  a  host 
of  lesser  writers  were  guilty  of  the  same  crime  with  which 
he  is  being  charged— an  excessive  love  of  freedom.  Yet 
would  anyone  in  England  in  spite  of  all  anathemas  have 
dared  to  hale  Byron  into  court?  “Would  anyone  have 
hindered  Shelley  through  legal  proceedings  from  seeking 
death  in  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean?”  Gutzkow’s 
belief  that  Shelley  sought  death  probably  has  its  source 
in  Kuhne’s  Quarantane  which  he  reviewed  a  few  months 
earlier.  Kiihne  there  referred  to  Shelley’s  passionate 
desire  for  an  early  death  in  the  sea. 

Shortly  after  issuing  this  pamphlet,  Gutzkow  was  brought 
to  trial  at  Mannheim,  condemned  and  imprisoned  because 
of  his  “contemptuous  presentation  of  the  religion  of  the 
Christian  communities,”  a  procedure  which  could  not  but 
call  to  his  mind  the  court  decision  which  branded  Shelley 
as  atheist  and  opponent  of  Christianity.  Other  parallel¬ 
isms  between  the  fates  of  the  two  men  are  not  wanting. 
Shelley  was  driven  from  his  land.  Gutzkow  was  for  a  time 
exiled  from  Prussia  and  refused  citizenship  at  Frankfort. 
Shelley’s  Queen  Mab  lost  him  the  hand  of  Harriet  Grove. 
Gutzkow’s  essay  on  Schleiermacher  lost  him  the  heart  of 
Rosalie  Scheidemantel.  When,  therefore,  Gutzkow  left 
the  prison  at  Mannheim  and  with  the  help  of  friends  was 
once  more  at  the  head  of  a  magazine,  and  an  occasion  for 
an  article  on  Shelley  arose,  the  young  German  at  once 
seized  the  opportunity  for  writing  a  defence  and  a  justifica¬ 
tion  not  only  of  his  spiritual  comrade  but  also  of  himself. 

Gutzkow’s  essay  on  Shelley  first  appeared  in  the  Tele¬ 
graph  fur  Deutschland  in  1837  and  was  reprinted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  in  the  volume  entitled  Gbtter,  Helden,  und  Don 
Quixote ,15  Shelley  is  one  of  the  three  writers  whom  Gutz¬ 
kow  denotes  as  “Gods,”  an  indication  of  the  high  estimate 
placed  upon  him.  The  essay  was  again  reprinted  in  1872 
in  his  collected  works  under  the  title  Oeffentliche  Charaktere. 

The  occasion  for  Gutzkow’s  essay  was  the  publication 
of  a  translation  of  Shelley’s  Cenex  by  Felix  Adolphi,  pseudo¬ 
nym  of  Adolph  Friedrich,  Graf  von  Schack.16  Prefixed  to 

15  Telegraph  fur  Deutschland,  1837,  No.  6. 

16  Shelley,  Die  Cenci  libersetzt  von  Felix  Adolphi,  Stuttgart,  1837. 
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this  translation  was  a  biographical  sketch  of  Shelley.  The 
author  contents  himself  with  a  mere  repetition  of  the  facts 
as  he  finds  them  in  Medwin’s  Memoir.  Gutzkow,  however, 
goes  much  further.  The  inner  life  of  the  poet  interests  him 
and  he  seeks  to  present  the  Briton’s  career  as  the  struggle 
between  a  poet  of  original  ideas  and  creative  imagination 
and  an  age  that  moulders  in  selfish  prejudices  and  outworn 
conventions.  Shelley  for  him  is  merely  an  example,  but 
the  best  example  of  the  modern  poet.  “  Shelley  was,  as 
no  other,  a  child  of  his  age,  and  his  mother,  even  our  ma¬ 
terialistic  careless  century,  drove  him  from  her.  He  was 
afflicted  as  no  other  with  the  curse  of  an  epoch  that  is 
characterized  by  agitations  and  vague  forebodings,  the 
curse  of  being  misunderstood.” 

All  the  depression  that  was  lodged  in  Gutzkow’s  own  soul 
at  this  time  finds  utterance  when  he  writes  of  Shelley.  In 
words  of  bitter  sarcasm,  in  phrases  burning  with  passion, 
he  lays  bare  the  pessimism  that  years  of  mistreatment 
have  stored  up  in  his  heart.  To  be  sure,  he  is  writing  of 
Shelley  and  not  of  himself.  Yet  who  can  doubt  that  it 
is  his  own  futile  defence  before  the  court  of  Mannheim 
two  years  earlier  which  is  uppermost  in  his  mind  when  he 
pictures  Shelley’s  inability  to  defend  himself  from  intol¬ 
erant  attacks?  What,  he  asks,  is  the  use  of  preaching 
reason  to  the  masses?  The  blind  masses  have  ears  only 
for  catchwords  and  stereotyped  phrases.  They  want  to 
see  only  black  or  white  and  have  no  understanding  for 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow  of  ideas.  11  Shelley  was  branded 
as  an  atheist,  as  an  opponent  of  Christianity,  as  a  monster; 
what  weapons  had  he?  Could  he  cry  out,  ‘Of  all  these 
charges  I  am  guiltless?  It  is  the  freedom  of  my  dialectics, 
it  is  my  genius  which  insults  you,  because  you  cannot 
understand  it!’  Such  words  he  could  not  utter.  He 
could  not  say:  I,  Shelley,  am  a  poor,  suffering  human  being, 
struggling  for  a  clear  glimpse  of  truth;  I  am  as  sensitive  as 
the  sensitive  plant;  I  am  an  idealist  to  a  greater  degree 
than  Plato;  I  see  God  in  all  that  reveals  life;  I  find  in  na¬ 
ture  the  open  gate  to  heaven;  I  am  a  weak  reed  blown 
hither  and  thither  by  the  tempest  of  doubt;  I  yearn  for 
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love  and  sacrifice;  I  place  all  my  wealth  at  the  disposal  of 
the  poor  and  needy;  I  write  not  for  the  sake  of  fame,  but 
to  satisfy  myself,  oh !  and  I  shall  cease  to  write  if  I  find  no 
echo  in  your  cold  hearts;  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  of 
the  unfortunate.”  17 

Shelley  could  not  speak  of  himself  in  this  manner. 
Neither  could  Gutzkow  speak  thus  of  himself.  But  he 
believes  we  can  read  this  declaration  in  Shelley’s  life.  Is 
there  not  a  gentle  hint  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  read 
the  same  declaration  in  Gutzkow’s  own  life  as  well? 
The  ‘atheistic  monster,’  Shelley,  had  to  wait  for  death  to 
justify  him.  The  ‘atheistic  monster,’  Gutzkow,  hopes 
he  will  not  have  to  wait  so  long. 

Gutzkow’s  tribute  to  Shelley’s  poetry  is  a  masterpiece  of 
eloquent  prose.  Medwin  recognized  this  fact  and  incor¬ 
porated  a  translation  of  it  in  his  biography  of  Shelley 
which  he  published  in  1847.18  To  this  day  it  remains  the 
best  prose  tribute  in  German  to  Shelley’s  work. — “He 
had  a  soul  like  Ariel’s,  and  of  the  same  character  was  his 
poetry— bright  and  sylph-like,  it  flutters  like  a  golden  fly 
over  the  face  of  the  waters.  His  thoughts  trembled  as  the 
flame  of  light  trembles.  He  was  like  his  own  lark,  and 
mounts  higher  and  higher  as  he  sings.  He  drew  forth 
poetry  from  all  things  which  lay  in  his  way,  things  that 
others  pass  by  unheeded  and  unobserved.  His  transparent 
imagination  was  lit  up  by  thought.  Contemplation, 
reflection  lent  him  the  words  that  he  called  into  his  service. 
All  that  he  wrote  sprang  from  high  and  noble  ideas.  Above 
all  others,  he  knew  how  to  unlock  and  develop  the  nature 
and  perfections  of  his  poetry.  He  could  draw  life  from 
flowers,  and  even  stones — from  all  that  he  saw,  he  dis¬ 
covered  pictures  for  his  poetry, — the  loveliest  similes 
stream  from  him  in  luxuriant  fullness.  In  these  pictures 
of  his  he  could  be  as  lovely  as  sublime.  It  is  as  though  we 
saw  the  burning  Africa  of  a  Humboldt,  going  over  the  ice 
of  the  Alps.  His  forms  of  life  raised  themselves  so  high, 

17  Telegraph  fur  Deutschland,  1837,  No.  6. 

18  Medwin,  Life  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  London,  1847,  Vol.  II,  pp.  328-329. 
The  translation  that  follows  is  that  of  Medwin. 
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that  we  could  not  follow  him:  but  as  a  balloon  by  degrees 
is  lost  to  the  eye,  though  we  cannot  see  it,  we  know  that 
it  is  there.” 

Gutzkow’s  interest  in  Shelley  does  not  terminate  with 
this  essay.  The  English  poet  continues  to  occupy  his 
thoughts.  In  a  poem  published  in  the  Telegraph  in  1838, 
entitled  “Fern  und  Nah,”  he  describes  himself,  wandering 
in  a  dream  across  the  Alps  to  Rome,  the  Eternal  City, 
and  seeing  “all  aglow”  the  grave  where  Shelley’s  ashes 
moulder.19 

The  fourth  decade  of  the  century  passes  and  with  it  the 
period  of  “Young  Germany’s”  struggles.  Gutzkow  be¬ 
comes  a  successful  dramatist.  The  links  that  bound  two 
outlawed  spirits  weaken  and  disappear. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Reisenovellen,  Laube,  in 
his  remarks  on  Lord  Byron,  gives  expression  to  his  atti¬ 
tude  towards  Shelley.20  In  1833,  Laube  and  Gutzkow 
undertook  a  trip  through  northern  Italy  in  the  course  of 
which  Byron’s  house  in  Venice  was  visited.  Laube  seized 
upon  this  pretext  in  order  to  insert  in  his  Reisenovellen  a 
lengthy  article  on  Byron  and  on  Byron’s  friend,  Shelley. 
Laube,  as  well  as  Gutzkow  and  Kiihne,  sees  in  Shelley  a 
companion  in  the  struggle  against  the  world’s  ills.  “Poor 
Shelley,”  he  exclaims,  “how  much  you  have  suffered  for 
us!”  In  Laube’s  hands  Shelley  loses  none  of  his  ideal  fea¬ 
tures  and  yet  these  features  are  distorted  to  suit  Laube’s 
conception  of  an  ideal  hero.  Whereas  Ktihne  and  Gutzkow 
attempt  to  clear  Shelley  of  the  charge  of  skepticism,  as¬ 
serting  that  his  doubts  were  but  temporary  and  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  his  search  for  new  beliefs,  Laube,  on  the  other 
hand,  hails  Shelley  as  the  ‘sceptical  hero,’  as  “one  who 
denied  God  with  gentle  heart.” 21  The  two  elements  in 

19  Telegraph  fur  Deutschland,  1838,  No.  32. 

20  Reisenovellen,  Vol.  II,  Chapter  47. 

21  Kiihne:  “Der  Gedanke  muss  irren,  damit  er  die  Wahrheit  finde;  der 
Mensch  erfahrt  ohne  Siinde  nicht  was  Tugend  ist.” 

Gutzkow:  “Shelley  gait  als  Atheist,  als  Gegner  des  Christen  turns  als  ein 
Ungeheuer;  welche  Waffe  hatte  er?  Konnte  er  rufen:  Von  allem  was  ihr  sagt, 
bin  ich  das  Gegenteil.” 
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Shelley’s  character  which  appeal  to  Laube  are  boldness 
and  skepticism,  and  yet,  it  is  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  these  qualities,  Laube  holds,  that  misfortune  clings  to 
every  footstep  of  Shelley  from  the  day  of  his  expulsion  from 
Oxford  because  of  irreligious  poems  to  the  day  of  his  death 
in  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  Das  Junge  Europa,  Laube  satirizes  English  freedom 
and  one  of  the  crimes  he  lays  at  England’s  door  is  that  it 
banished  Shelley  and  hunted  him  to  death.22 

Laube’ s  remarks  on  Shelley  are  restricted  to  the  thirties, 
the  same  decade  in  which  Gutzkow  and  Kiihne  also  re¬ 
corded  their  impressions.  In  these  years  the  convictions  of 
Laube  and  of  the  other  Young  German  writers  do  not 
essentially  differ  from  those  entertained  by  Shelley.  In 
these  years  also  the  experiences  of  Laube,  his  persecution 
by  the  authorities  deepen  his  understanding  of  Shelley. 
When,  however,  as  will  be  shown,  age  mellows  his  uncom¬ 
promising  spirit,  and  the  rebel  of  yesterday  becomes  the 
successful  theater-director  of  the  new  day,  all  traces  of 
interest  in  Shelley  disappear.23 

Mundt  is  the  last  member  of  the  group  “  Young  Germany  ” 
to  write  on  Shelley.  His  remarks  first  appeared  in  his 
Geschichte  der  Literatur  der  Gegenwart,  1842,  pp.  418-20, 
and  were  then  reprinted  in  his  Allgemeine  Literatur  ge¬ 
schichte,  1846,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  380—83.  Just  as  Gutzkow, 
Laube,  and  Kiihne,  so  Mundt  presents  Shelley  in  an  ideal 
light  as  the  individualist  seeking  freedom  of  thought,  as 
the  poet  of  the  future,  cruelly  punished  by  a  senile  aristoc¬ 
racy.  Mundt  expresses  his  skepticism  of  English  insti¬ 
tutions  that  cannot  tolerate  freedom  of  expression  and 
that  wrecked  the  life  of  a  great  spirit  guilty  of  rash  youth- 

Laube:  “  Wenn  der  Englander  heraustritt  aus  seinem  Bannkreise  der  engen 
Sitte,  des  engen  Glaubens,  so  ist  er  auch  der  grossartigsten  Frechheit  fahig. 
Wer  nicht  frech  sein  kann,  der  ist  auch  ohne  Gewalt,  das  Ausserordentliche 
wird  immer  den  Gottern  geraubt;  die  Griechen  hatten  ihren  Prometheus,  wir 
nennen  es  eben  das  Ausserordentliche.  So  haben  die  Englander.  .  .  .Shelley, 
der  Gott  leugnete  mit  einem  sanften  Herzen.”  Das  junge  Europa,  Vol.  Ill, 

p.  111. 

22  Ilid. 

23  Vid'!  Chapter  V. 
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ful  utterances.25  It  is  a  skepticism  which  he  shares  with 
the  other  members  of  “Young  Germany”  for  whom  Shelley 
is  the  ideal  illustration  of  the  so-called  “English  freedom.” 

If  the  other  writers  of  “Young  Germany”  contented 
themselves  with  representing  Shelley  as  the  individual 
strugging  against  an  unthinking  environment,  Mundt 
goes  a  step  farther  and  shows  Shelley  struggling  with  his 
own  soul  as  well, — a  spirit  uprooted  from  its  deepest  depths 
by  its  own  doubts,  a  philosopher  in  search  of  harmony  but 
doomed  to  wander  amid  painful  disharmony,  a  poet  seek¬ 
ing  a  clear  vision  but  unable  to  escape  from  an  abysmal 
chaos  of  ideas. 

Noteworthy  is  Mundt’s  praise  of  Shelley,  the  poet,  “He 
is  as  much  at  home  among  the  Furies  as  among  the  Loves. 
As  a  poet  he  is  capable  of  tones  most  powerful  and  tender, 
sweet  and  terrible.  He  has  ears  for  all  the  secrets  of  the 
innermost  life  of  nature  and  is  initiated  into  the  fairy-world 
of  moonlight  nights,  into  the  caresses  of  spring.”  Nor  is 
he  merely  the  poet  of  nature.  His  voice  may  be  heard 
wherever  nations  struggle  for  freedom. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  first  time  in  Germany  that 
we  hear  of  Shelley,  the  political  poet.  The  decade  of  the 
Revolution  has  come.  A  struggle  for  liberation  was  soon 
to  sweep  over  the  land.  Georg  Herwegh,  Alfred  Meissner, 
Moritz  Hartmann,  and  Rudolf  von  Gottschall,  political 
poets  heralding  the  Revolution  of  1848,  had  already  felt 
the  influence  of  Shelley  and  in  the  years  1840  to  1842  were 
to  hail  him  as  their  kindred  spirit. 

24  Mundt,  Allgemeine  Literaturgeschichte,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  381. 
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The  Early  Translations  and  Their  Influence 

Schack  Seybt  Strodtmann  Louise  von  Ploennies  Georgii 

Prutz 

In  1837  there  appeared  at  Stuttgart  a  translation  of  the 
Cenci,  together  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  Shelley. 
This  sketch  was  the  source  used  by  Gutzkow  in  his  essay 
in  1837  and  by  Kiihne  in  his  essay  contained  in  Weibliche 
und  mannliche  Charaktere,  1838.  Felix  Adolphi  is  the 
name  of  the  translator  and  biographer,  a  name  which  meets 
us  only  once  again  in  an  original  poem,  “Die  Insulanerin,” 
published  in  Gutzkow’s  magazine  Phoenix,  1835.  Gutzkow 
tells  in  a  footnote  to  his  essay  on  Shelley  that  Felix  Adolphi 
is  the  pseudonym  of  Adolph  Friedrich,  Graf  von  Schack 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  this  fact.1  However, 
one  wonders  why  Graf  von  Schack  never  claimed  this 
work  as  his  own  and  why  in  his  memoirs,  Ein  halbes 
Jahrhundert  Erinnerungen,  he  avoids  all  references  that 
would  tend  to  connect  him  with  this  translation.2 

Schack-Adolphi  was  twenty-two  years  old  when  his 
version  of  the  Cenci  appeared  in  print.  But  the  actual 
work  of  translating  was  probably  undertaken  three  years 
earlier  in  1834,  during  his  semesters  at  Bonn  and  at  Heidel¬ 
berg.  In  his  memoirs  Schack  mentions  that  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  semester  at  Bonn  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  fellow  student,  a  young  Englishman,  George  Toynbee, 
who  exercised  a  strong  influence  upon  him.3  Toynbee 
lived  in  the  highest  realm  of  ideals  and  was  intensely  oc¬ 
cupied  with  utopian  notions  of  reforming  the  world.  He 

1  Gutzkow,  Gesammelte  Werke,  Jena,  1873,  Vol.  IX,  p.  208. 

2  Schack,  Ein  halbes  Jahrhundert  Erinnerungen,  3.  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1894. 

3  On  his  return  from  the  Continent  Toynbee  for  a  short  while  edited  a 
literary  journal  in  London.  When  Schack  came  to  England  in  1841,  he  wrote 
a  number  of  articles  on  German  literature  for  Toynbee’s  journal,  but  soon  after 
Schack  left  England,  he  received  the  news  of  his  friend’s  death.  Vide  Ein 
halbes  Jahrhundert  Erinnerungen,  pp.  43,  48,  142,  143. 
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was  a  believer  in  communism,  in  a  universal  republic,  in 
the  reality  of  the  golden  age,  ideas  which  for  a  while  he 
induced  Schack  to  share.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Schack 
read  Thomas  Paine’s  Rights  of  Man  and  Age  of  Reason, 
Godwin’s  Political  Justice,  Mary  Wollstonecraft’s  Rights 
of  Woman ,  and  other  works  which  were  then  little  known 
in  Germany,  but  which  enjoyed  a  noteworthy  reputation 
among  radicals  in  England.4  Was  it  also  then  under  the 
spell  of  Toynbee,  with  whom  he  daily  took  long  walks, 
that  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  English 
poet?  Schack  mentions  that  under  the  influence  of  his 
friend  he  learned  to  admire  Caleb  Williams  and  St.  Leon, 
novels  of  Godwin.  Did  an  admiration  of  Godwin  lead  to 
an  interest  in  Shelley,  the  son-in-law  and  disciple  of  God¬ 
win?  Was  the  translation  of  the  Cenci  begun  at  this  time? 
Schack  relates  that  at  Bonn  he  wrote  much  poetry  which 
he  did  not  think  worth  preserving.  In  the  same  year, 
1834,  the  poet  of  nineteen,  who  sought  his  first  literary 
laurels  and  who  did  not  yet  dare  to  appear  before  the  public 
with  a  work  of  his  own,  undertook  a  number  of  translations.5 
Was  the  translation  of  the  Cenci  among  these? 

An  explanation  for  Schack’s  reticence  regarding  this 
work,  perhaps  his  first  literary  undertaking  of  importance, 
may  be  found  in  its  immaturity  and  lack  of  originality. 
Seventy-four  pages  are  devoted  to  the  biographical  sketch 
preceding  the  translation  and  these  pages  contain  hardly 
a  dozen  original  sentences.  Although  Schack  enumerates 
a  number  of  sources  he  makes  considerable  use  of  only  one : 
Medwin’s  Memoir  of  Shelley.  The  sketch  is  nothing  more 
than  a  verbal  translation  of  Medwin,  with  the  omission 
now  and  then  of  an  unimportant  paragraph  and  with  the 
addition  here  and  there  of  a  quotation  from  other  sources. 
Schack  moreover  fails  to  express  a  single  judgment  of  his 
own. 

The  preface  is  Schack’s  original  contribution.  In  it  he 
speaks  of  Byron  as  the  greatest  poet  of  the  century,  of 
Scott  and  Moore  who  formerly  enjoyed  a  fame  beyond 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  43  and  48. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  69. 
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their  deserts  and  who  were  now  being  overshadowed  by 
the  sensuous  Wordsworth,  the  imaginative  Coleridge,  the 
gifted  Keats,  and  above  all  by  Shelley,  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Schack  attests  to  the  fact  that  until  then 
Shelley  has  been  merely  a  name  in  Germany  and  that  no 
translation  of  his  works  had  yet  appeared.  He  doubts 
whether  a  satisfactory  translation  of  most  of  Shelley’s 
poems  is  possible.  However,  the  work  which  loses  least 
when  converted  into  another  language  is  the  one  in  which 
Shelley  descends  from  a  visionary  sphere  to  reality,  his 
tragedy,  the  Cenci.  But  even  here  the  German  language, 
he  thinks,  is  incapable  of  keeping  pace  with  the  concen¬ 
trated  power  of  the  English  original. 

Schack  tells  us  that  his  aim  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place 
he  wants  to  make  the  German  public  acquainted  with  a 
masterpiece  of  tragic  art  that  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed, 
a  work  which  Byron  called  the  best  tragedy  since  Shake¬ 
speare.  Secondly,  he  wants  to  call  the  reader’s  attention 
to  the  romantic  life  and  the  more  important  works  of  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  modern  times. 

The  translation  follows  the  blank  verse  of  the  original. 
Whenever  the  English  version  diverges  from  the  strictly 
five-foot  measure,  substituting  four  or  six  feet,  the  German 
follows  suit.  Not  only  in  metre  but  also  in  language 
Schack  allows  himself  little  freedom.  In  his  attempt  to 
render  faithfully  every  thought  and  even  every  word  of  the 
original,  he  has  to  make  use  of  many  additional  lines.  Thus, 
to  translate  the  speech  of  Beatrice,  Act  V,  Scene  iii,  lines 
62-76,  nineteen  lines  are  necessary.  To  translate  another 
speech,  Act  Y,  Scene  iv,  lines  96-120,  thirty  lines  are 
needed.  The  last  farewell  of  Beatrice,  sixteen  lines  in  the 
original,  requires  nineteen  in  the  German  version.  The 
best  passage  in  Schack’s  translation  is,  undoubtedly,  his 
version  of  the  song  of  Beatrice: 

“Wirst  du  lacheln  oder  wirst  du  klagen, 

Falscher  Freund,  wenn  sie  zur  Gruft  mich  tragen? 

Aber  ob  man  lache  oder  weine 
Kummert  nicht  die  kalten  Todtenbeine. 

Ade!  Ade! 
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Was  zischelt  dort  so  leise?  weh! 

’ne  Schlange  gleisst  im  Lacheln  dein; 

Und  Gift  muss  deine  Thrane  sein. 

Siisser  Schlummer!  wenn  der  Tod  dir  gliche 
Und  so  sanft,  wie  du  mich  tiberschliche, 

Schloss  ich  diese  wunden  Augenlieder 
Und  erwachte — nimmer,  nimmer  wieder! 

O  Welt!  Lebwohl! 

Die  Todtenglocke  schallt  so  hohl ! 

Sie  ruft  ins  Grab  uns  alle  zwei, 

Ob  leicht,  ob  schwer  das  Herz  uns  sei.” 

It  is  not  often  that  Schack  makes  a  mistake  due  to  in¬ 
complete  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  as  in  the 
following  passage  which  in  the  original  reads : 

“But  I  remember 

Two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  fort,  the  road 
Crosses  a  deep  ravine;  ’tis  rough  and  narrow, 

And  winds  with  short  turns  down  the  precipice.” 

Schack  translates  the  last  line: 

“Und  Wirbelwinde  brausen  an  dem  Abgrund.” 

The  Cenex  is  the  only  important  work  of  Shelley  to  be 
translated  in  the  fourth  decade.  Schack  or  his  publisher 
records  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  title-page  Medwin’s 
statement  that  Byron  called  this  drama  “the  best  English 
tragedy  since  Shakespeare.”  This  fact  is  repeated  in  the 
preface  and  is  re-echoed  in  the  press.  The  critics  welcome 
the  play  heartily.  The  last  part  of  Gutzkow’s  essay  on 
Shelley  is  devoted  to  this  translation  as  well  as  to  an  an¬ 
alysis  and  criticism  of  the  play.6  With  the  eye  of  a  dram¬ 
atist  he  sees  the  strong  and  the  weak  elements  in  the  drama. 
He  praises  Shelley’s  portrait  of  Beatrice  and  properly 
points  out  that  the  weakness  of  the  play  consists  in  the 
lack  of  individuality  of  the  other  characters.  They  are 
well  drawn  but  develop  no  strong  passion  and  have  no  aim 
to  guide  them.  The  father,  Count  Cenci,  is  a  masterful 
villain  and  requires  an  actor  of  extraordinary  talent  to  do 

6  Telegraph  fur  Deutschland,  1837,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  6. 
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him  justice.  Gutzkow  praises  the  naturalness  of  the 
dialogue  as  well  as  the  careless  ease  of  expression.  The 
characters,  he  believes,  arouse  our  sympathy  because  they 
speak  a  language  familiar  to  all  of  us. 

A  reviewer  in  the  Berliner  C onversationsblatt  recommends 
the  translation  and  expresses  the  hope  that  other  works  of 
Shelley  may  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  German  readers.7 
He  cannot,  however,  become  reconciled  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Cenci.  It  is,  he  believes,  a  work  one  ought  to 
admire  but  not  imitate.  Shelley  made  a  mistake  in  choos¬ 
ing  the  story  of  the  Cenci  as  the  material  for  his  drama. 
Incest  and  parricide  can  never  be  fitting  themes  for  poetry. 
Instead  of  awakening  the  tragic  emotions  of  pity  and  fear, 
they  awaken  unpoetic  emotions  of  horror  and  disgust. 
We  shudder  at  the  sight  of  Count  Cenci  with  his  un¬ 
natural  hatred  of  his  children  and  his  more  unnatural  love 
towards  his  daughter,  even  though  Shelley  has  painted 
him  with  masterful  strokes.  The  drama  is  a  gloomy  night¬ 
mare.  Beatrice  is  the  only  pure  and  sympathetic  figure  in 
a  confused  world  of  blood  and  tears,  of  horror  and  shame, 
of  selfishness  and  villainy.  We  see  her  go  to  her  death  and 
are  happy  because  it  seems  to  us  that  death  for  her  is  but 
an  awakening  from  a  horrible  dream.  The  faults  of  the  play 
are  inherent  in  its  subject-matter.  Shelley’s  treatment  of 
the  given  facts  can  only  be  admired.  The  reviewer  is  full 
of  praise  for  Shelley’s  delineation  of  the  characters,  es¬ 
pecially  of  Beatrice,  the  heroine,  and  he  concludes  that  the 
tragedy  is  even  more  of  a  masterpiece  as  a  psychological 

study  than  as  a  work  of  poetry. 

Schack’s  dramatic  style  was  influenced  by  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Cenci  and  his  best  tragedy  Die  Pisaner  shows 
this  influence  most  strongly.  The  theme  of  the  play  is  the 
story  of  Duke  Ugolino  Gherardesca,  whose  tragic  end 
Dante  painted  in  his  Inferno.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
Gerstenberg  had  expanded  Dante’s  lines  to  five  acts, 
filled  with  pain  and  horror,  depicting  with  growing  intensity 
the  cruel  sufferings  of  the  duke,  walled  up  with  his  sons  in 
a  tower  and  doomed  to  a  slow  death  by  hunger.8  Schack’s 

7  Berliner  Conversationsblatt  fiir  Poesie,  Literatur  und  Kritik,  1837,  No.  100. 

8  H.  W.  von  Gerstenberg,  Ugolino,  eine  Tragodie,  1768. 
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drama  seeks  to  unroll  the  events  that  led  to  this  horrible 
climax.  There  are  many  parallelisms  between  this  drama 
and  Shelley’s  Cenci  in  regard  to  action,  language,  and 
character  portrayal. 

After  a  brief  exposition  each  of  the  plays  devotes  its 
first  act  to  a  banquet  in  a  magnificent  hall  of  a  palace. 
Both  Duke  Ugolino  and  Count  Cenci  are  introduced  at  the 
height  of  their  success  and  happiness.  Both  are  proud  and 
unscrupulous.  Both  are  men  of  iron  will,  the  former  ty¬ 
rannizing  over  his  people,  the  latter  tyrannizing  over  his 
family.  In  both  plays  the  feast  ends  in  confusion.  In  the 
one  play  the  disturbance  is  due  to  a  revolt  of  the  mistreated 
people,  in  the  other  to  the  revolt  of  the  mistreated  family. 

The  second  act  in  each  case  shows  the  revolt  put  down, 
the  victims  cowed  and  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
oppressor,  who  is  more  than  ever  tyrannical  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous.  Ugolino  reveals  his  future  plans  to  his  family,  trust¬ 
ing  in  continued  success.  Cenci  reveals  his  wicked  plans  to 
his  family,  not  doubting  his  success. 

Likewise  in  the  third  act  in  both  plays  the  victims, 
driven  to  despair  by  their  sufferings,  yearn  for  revenge. 
The  Pisans  plot  the  overthrow  of  their  duke.  The  Cenci 
family  plots  to  bring  about  the  death  of  Count  Cenci. 

In  the  fourth  act  Ugolino  is  defeated  and  imprisoned 
with  his  sons  in  a  tower,  the  entrance  to  which  is  walled  up. 
Parallel  to  this  act  is  the  murder  of  Count  Cenci  by  his 
family. 

The  fifth  act  brings  the  death  of  Ruggieri,  the  foe  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  sufferings  of  Ugolino.  Parallel  to  this 
act  in  Shelley’s  work  is  the  execution  of  those  responsible 
for  the  death  of  Count  Cenci.  In  both  plays  the  fifth  act 
contains  a  prison  scene.  In  Schack,  Ugolino  is  in  the  tower 
with  his  children.  Anselmo,  the  youngest,  dreams  that 
he  is  in  the  country,  plucking  ripe  fruits  from  the  branches, 
and  awakens  to  find  himself  hungry  and  in  prison.  In 
Shelley,  Beatrice  dreams  that  she  is  in  paradise  and  awakens 
to  hear  her  doom.  In  the  one  play,  Ugolino  in  a  stirring 
speech  before  his  death  bequeaths  the  memory  of  his 
life  and  plans  to  his  son  Guelfo,  the  survivor.  In  the  other, 
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Beatrice,  before  walking  to  the  scaffold,  bequeaths  the 
memory  of  her  life  and  ideals  to  her  brother  Bernardo, 
the  sole  survivor. 

Just  as  Ugolino  and  Count  Cenci  have  many  elements 
of  character  in  common,  so  likewise  have  Cornelia,  the  wife 
of  Ugolino,  and  Beatrice,  the  daughter  of  Count  Cenci. 
If  the  resemblance  between  the  two  men  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  both  were  merely  individuals  true  to  type, 
that  the  typical  successful  Italian  nobleman  of  the  later 
medieval  city-states  possessed  and  had  to  possess  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  Cenci  or  an  Ugolino,  the  resemblance  between 
the  two  women,  on  the  other  hand,  may  not  be  thus  ac¬ 
counted  for.  If  the  death  of  the  two  men  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  penalty  for  their  guilt,  the  suffering  of  the  two  women 
on  the  contrary,  is  wholly  undeserved.  It  is  the  mental 
torture  of  the  women  that  makes  the  greater  appeal  to 
our  sympathies.  Both  Cornelia  and  Beatrice  are  presented 
in  an  ideal  light,  as  innocent  victims,  driven  to  heroism  by 
their  misery.  The  hypnotic  gaze  that  bends  the  sternest 
of  foes  to  its  will,  is  common  to  both  women.  When,  in 
the  Pisaner,  Cornelia  at  the  height  of  her  anguish  turns 
her  eyes  in  intense  emotion  upon  Ruggieri,  her  foe,  he 
exclaims : 

“0,  wende  diese  Blicke  von  mir  ab, 

Entsetzliche!  Ich  kann  sie  nicht  ertragen. 

In  meine  Seele  bohren  sie  sich  ein, 

Wie  bei  der  Folter  gluh’nde  Nagel— Geh! 

Werkleute  hoi’,  den  Kerker  aufzubrechen, 

Nur  lass  von  mir!” 

(Act  V,  Scene  v.) 

Beatrice,  in  the  Cenci,  at  the  trial  scene  faces  Marzio,  the 
murderer  and  her  accuser.  As  she  advances  towards  him, 
gazing  in  intense  emotion,  he  covers  his  face  and  shrinks 
back,  exclaiming: 

"Oh,  dart 

The  terrible  resentment  of  those  eyes 

On  the  dead  earth!  Turn  them  away  from  me! 

They  wound:  ’twas  torture  forced  the  truth.  My  Lords, 
Having  said  this  let  me  be  led  to  death.” 

(Act  V,  Scene  ii.) 
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Again  Beatrice  looks  upon  him  and  her  look  pierces  deeper 
in  his  heart  than  the  fiery  irons  of  torture. 

“Oh! 

Spare  me!  My  brain  swims  round  ....  I  cannot  speak. 

It  was  that  horrid  torture  forced  the  truth. 

Take  me  away!  Let  her  not  look  on  me! 

I  am  a  guilty  miserable  wretch; 

I  have  said  all  I  know;  now,  let  me  die!” 

But  Beatrice  does  not  remove  her  gaze  and  Marzio  moans : 

“Oh,  spare  me!  Speak  to  me  no  more! 

That  stern  yet  piteous  look,  those  solemn  tones, 

Wound  worse  than  torture.  I  have  told  it  all; 

For  pity’s  sake  lead  me  away  to  death.” 

Beatrice,  however,  continues  to  fix  her  hypnotic  gaze  upon 
Marzio  until  she  attains  her  end  and  he  declares  her  in¬ 
nocent.  Even  so  does  Cornelia  torture  Ruggieri  with  her 
gaze  until  she  too  attains  her  end  and  he  orders  the  wall 
that  entombs  her  husband  and  children  to  be  broken  down. 

A  detailed  comparison  of  the  pleadings  of  Cornelia  with 
her  foe  and  of  Beatrice  with  her  accuser  shows  that  the 
same  spirit  breathes  in  both,  finding  expression  in  similar 
words  and  phrases. 

Cornelia : 


“Du,  der  ein  Mensch  du  bist  wie  wir,  der  Blut 
Du  in  den  Adern  hast,  das  stocken  kann, 

Und  Glieder,  so  gebrechlich  wie  die  unsern, 

Durch  die  zu  jeder  Zeit,  auf  tausend  Wegen, 

Der  Tod  eindringen  kann,  besinne  dich, 

Eh’  hohnend  du  mein  Flehn  verwirfst!  Vielleicht 
Schon  morgen  musst  du  vor  den  Richterstuhl 
Des  hochsten  Gottes  treten — wenn  du  Gnade 
Von  ihm  dann  hoffst,  so  hab’  sie  jetzt  mit  mir, 

Mit  meinem  Gatten,  meinen  Sohnen!” 


(Act  IV,  Scene  vi.) 
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Beatrice : 

“O  thou  who  tremblest  on  the  giddy  verge 
Of  life  and  death,  pause  ere  thou  answerest  me; 

So  mayst  thou  answer  God  with  less  dismay. 

...  If  thou  hopest 

Mercy  in  heaven,  show  justice  upon  earth: 

Worse  than  a  bloody  hand  is  a  hard  heart. 

(Act  V,  Scene  ii.) 


When  Cornelia  is  offered  the  freedom  of  her  husband  and 
children  upon  the  fulfillment  of  an  ignoble  condition,  she 
replies  in  the  same  vein  as  does  Beatrice,  who  refuses  to 
escape  torture  by  an  ignoble  confession. 

Cornelia: 

“wie  vermocht’  ich  denn, 

Was  tausend  Foltern  nicht  gelingen  wurde, 

Ihm  eine  Antwort  zu  entreissen,  die 
Fur  immer  in  der  Menschen  Angedenken 
Ihn  sehanden  miisste?  .  .  . 

.  .  .  ich  soil 

Dein  Werkzeug  werden,  um  durch  eine  Luge 
Auf  unsre  Stirn  ein  nie  verlosehendes 
Brandmal  zu  drucken,  dass  nur  nackte  Schande 
Das  Erbteil  unsrer  Sohne  sei?” 

(Act  IV,  Scene  vi.) 


Beatrice: 


“Ignoble  hearts! 

For  some  brief  spasms  of  pain,  which  are  at  least 
As  mortal  as  the  limbs  through  which  they  pass, 

Are  centuries  of  high  splendor  laid  in  dust? 

And  that  eternal  honor  which  should  live 
Sunlike,  above  the  reek  of  mortal  fame, 

Changed  to  a  mockery  and  a  byword?” 

(Act  V,  Scene  iii.) 


Cornelia  prefers  the  death  of  her  family  to  disgrace.  Bea¬ 
trice  prefers  keen  tortures  to  the  loss  of  honor  entailed  in 


confessing.  , 

There  seems  to  be  little  reason  for  doubting  that  Shelley  s 
drama  influenced  Schack.  Die  Piscmer  shows  this  in- 
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fluence  in  structure,  character-portrayal,  and  diction  most 
clearly. 

The  fourth  decade  closed  with  the  publication  in  London 
of  Shelley’s  complete  works.  For  the  first  time  readers 
had  before  them  an  authorized  edition  of  a  poet  who  had 
given  rise  to  much  talk  and  whose  life  was  familiar  to  many 
of  them.  Immediately  translators  undertook  to  make  the 
English  poems  accessible  to  a  German  public.  In  1840 
Alfred  Meissner,  at  that  time  a  student  in  Prague,  trans¬ 
lated  Alastor .9  The  very  same  year  a  publisher  in  Leipzig 
announced  the  appearance  of  a  translation  by  Julius 
Seybt  of  all  the  poems,  and  hastened  to  issue  the  first  in¬ 
stallment.10  A  publisher  at  Brunswick  anticipated  this 
translation  by  issuing  one  of  his  own,  the  work  of  two  men, 
Ferdinand  Prossel  and  Ludwig  Herrig.11  This  work  shows 
the  marks  of  haste.  Prossel,  the  more  capable  of  the  two 
men,  afterwards  disowned  it,  asserting  that  it  had  appeared 
without  his  knowledge  while  he  was  on  an  extended  trip 
through  Italy.12  When  he  returned  several  years  later, 
he  issued  his  own  translations  of  several  poems:  Einige 
Dichtungen  Percy  Bysshe  Shelleys  mil  dem  Leben  des  Dichters, 
Braunschweig,  1845.  The  poems  included  under  this  title 
were  Queen  Mob ,  The  Cenex,  Alastor,  “The  Sensitive  Plant,” 
and  “Hellas.”  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  translations 
made  by  Julius  Seybt  had  appeared.  Seybt  devoted  five 
years  to  this  work  (1840-1844),  and  has  been  to  this  day 
the  only  one  to  render  in  German  a  complete  version  of 
Shelley’s  poems. 

9  Hans  Christoph  Ade,  Der  junge  Alfred  Meissner.  Diss.  Miinchen,  1913, 
p.  27. 

10  Percy  Bysshe  Shelleys  poetische  Werke,  aus  dem  Englischen  ubertragen  von 
Julius  Seybt.  Leipzig,  Engelmann,  1844. 

11  Percy  Bysshe  Shelleys  Schriften,  deutsch  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Ludwig  Herrig 
und  Ferdinand  Prossel,  Braunschweig,  Meyer,  1840.  The  appearance  of  this 
version  as  well  as  the  one  of  Seybt  probably  induced  Freiligrath  not  to  under¬ 
take  any  translations  from  Shelley,  although  he  was  much  interested  in  the 
English  poet  at  this  time.  In  a  letter  to  Heinrich  Iviinzel  he  writes:  “Keats 
und  Shelley  ziehen  mich  jetzt  am  meisten  an.”  (Wilhelm  Buchner,  Ferdinand 
Freiligrath,  Lahr  1882,  Vol.  I,  p.  299.) 

12  Einige  Dichtungen  Percy  Bysshe  Shelleys,  deutsch  von  Ferd.  Prossel,  mil 
dem  Leben  des  Dichters  und  dem  Bildnisse  desselben.  Braunschweig,  1845,  Vor- 
wort. 
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Later  translations  show  the  influence  of  Seybt.  When 
Adolph  Strodtmann  in  1866  undertook  to  make  a  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  Shelley,  he  could  not  neglect  the  work  of  Seybt. 
He,  therefore,  tried  to  improve  upon  it.13  Seybt  had 
rendered  faithfully  every  thought  and  expression  of 
Shelley,  often  at  the  expense  of  the  poetic  spirit.  Strodt¬ 
mann  wished  to  restore  the  poetic  elements  and  the  melody 
of  the  original.  In  a  preface  Strodtmann  tried  to  defend 
himself  against  the  charge  of  plagiarism  by  stating  the 
creed  which  guided  him  in  his  translation.  For  every 
passage  of  a  poem  in  a  foreign  language,  he  believes,  only 
one  corresponding  phrase  or  expression  can  be  found  which 
gives  the  best  possible  version  in  regard  to  thought  as 
well  as  form.  If  this  best  possible  expression  is  found  by 
one  translator,  then  it  is  a  crime  against  the  original  and 
a  disadvantage  to  the  public  if  a  new  translator  seeks  to 
sacrifice  the  perfect  expression  for  one  less  fortunate  in 
order  to  satisfy  his  vanity  or  a  false  conception  of  his 
duty.  Strodtmann  does  not  deny  that  he  made  use  of  the 
work  of  his  predecessor  whenever  he  saw  no  possibility  of 
improving  upon  it.  However,  he  claims  for  his  version  the 
easy  rhythmic  flow  and  the  breath  of  poetry  which  others 
lack,  but  which  alone  make  the  work  of  the  translator  a 
work  of  art. 

Seybt’s  translation  was  received  with  approval  by  the 
critics.  When  Meissner  obtained  Seybt’s  version  of  Alas - 
tor,  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  his  own,  and  no  trace  of 
it  has  come  down  to  us.14 

The  translation  of  Seybt  also  prevented  the  publication 
planned  by  Louise  von  Ploennies,  a  friend  of  Medwin.1’ 
In  his  Life  of  Shelley,  Medwin  had  announced  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  rendering  within  a  short  time.  But  the  trans- 

13  Shelleys  Ausgewahlte  Dichtungen,  Deutsch  von  Adolf  Strodtmann,  Hildburg- 
hausen,  1866,  Vorwort. 

14  Ade,  Derjunge  Alfred  Meissner,  p.  27. 

is  Louise  von  Ploennies  (1803-1872)  began  her  translations  from  English 
at  nine  years  of  age.  Her  best  known  translations  are.  Englische  Lyriker  des 
19.  Jahrhunderts,  1864  and  Joost  van  den  Vondel’s  Lucifer,  1845.  Between 
the  years  1844  and  1870  she  published  eleven  volumes  of  verse,  besides  a 
number  of  dramas  and  prose  works. 
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lator,  whose  work  had  now  become  superfluous,  contented 
herself  with  an  article  in  the  Magazin  fur  die  Liter atur  des 
Auslandes  in  which  she  compared  her  version  of  several 
short  poems  with  that  of  Seybt.16  She  laid  bare  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  face  any  translator  of  Shelley  and  insisted 
that  she  had  met  them  with  greater  success  than  had  Seybt. 
Shelley,  she  tells  us,  revelled  in  elaborately  complicated 
forms.  He  would  often  change  his  metre.  He  w'ould  in¬ 
sert  a  number  of  parenthetical  expressions  and  sentences 
and  then  return  to  his  original  form,  all  the  while  reiterat¬ 
ing  his  rhymes  three  or  four  times.  He  would  at  times 
suggest  a  beautiful  thought  or  picture  and  leave  its  de¬ 
velopment  to  the  reader’s  imagination.  Louise  von 
Ploennies  expresses  her  doubt,  therefore,  whether  a  satis¬ 
factory  translation  of  Shelley  could  be  made.  If  so,  then 
a  twin  spirit  of  the  poet  would  have  to  be  born  to  make  it. 
She,  herself,  waited  more  than  twenty  years  before  pub¬ 
lishing  several  more  of  her  translations  from  Shelley’s 
poems.  In  her  volume,  Englische  Lyriker  des  neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts  appearing  in  1864,  she  gave  her  version  of  the 
three  lyrics:  “Ode  to  the  West  Wind,”  “Stanzas written 
in  Dejection  near  Naples,”  and  “Lines  written  among  the 
Euganean  Hills.”  Introducing  the  translations  were  a 
short  sketch  of  Shelley’s  life,  as  well  as  a  tribute  in  verse 
which  was  probably  written  in  the  forties  and  would  have 
appeared  then,  if  Seybt’s  version  had  not  hindered  her 
from  publishing  her  own: 

“Ein  Atheist,  der  heiss  nach  Gott  gerungen, 

Ein  Menschenfeind,  von  Menschenlieb’  durchdrungen; 

Ein  starker  Geist  in  einer  schwachen  Hiille, 

Ein  Tatenarmer  mit  Gedankenfulle; 

Verkannt,  verbannt  aus  seiner  Zeit  verderblich, 

An  Allem  zweifelnd,  aber  selbst  unsterblich.” 

The  appearance  of  Seybt’s  version  was  probably  the  cause 
for  the  non-appearance  of  a  translation  of  the  Cenci, 
undertaken  by  L.  Georgii.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  the 
latter  have  come  down  to  us,  fragments  published  in  the 
Deutsche  Jahrhucher  fiir  Wissenschaft  und  Kunst  for  1841 

16  Magazin  fur  die  Literatur  des  Auslandes,  1845,  Nos.  128-9. 
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under  the  title,  TJeber  das  Trauerspiel  ‘ Die  Cenci’  mit 
Proben  der  noch  ungedruckten  Uebersetzung  desselben .17 
The  comments,  containing  an  analysis  and  defence  of  the 
play,  are  much  more  important  than  the  translation.  They 
furnish  a  noteworthy  contribution,  not  only  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Cenci  but  also  to  dramatic  theory  in  general. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  article  has  never  been  reprinted 
and  has,  therefore,  fallen  into  oblivion.  It  not  only  justi¬ 
fies  Shelley’s  use  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  Cenci,  a  use 
which  all  preceding  critics  had  condemned,  but  it  also 
points  out  when  and  within  what  limits  the  use  of  similar 
themes  for  dramatic  purposes  is  to  be  commended.  It  is 
a  work  of  deep  thought  and  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

Georgii  believes  that  in  a  tragedy  powerful  dramatic 
effects  are  to  be  obtained  by  presenting  a  hero  or  a  heroine 
inextricably  entangled  in  the  mesh  of  fate,  unable  to  find 
a  moral  way  of  fleeing  from  impending  doom,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  compelled  to  commit  a  crime,  because  a  crime  alone 
offers  the  possibility  of  escape.  Such  a  tragedy  does  not 
involve  merely  the  play  of  human  forces.  Man  becomes  the 
victim  of  fate.  It  is  fate  that  first  deprives  him  of  all  the 
joys  of  life,  that  places  him  in  unbearable  situations  and  that 
thus  robs  him  of  the  possibility  of  continuing  his  existence, 
leaving  him  only  a  choice  between  two  opposing  evils. 
Then,  as  he  hesitates,  it  is  fate  that  with  cruel  irony  cuts 
the  threads  of  the  dilemma,  impelling  him  to  draw  an  un¬ 
righteous  weapon  against  an  unrighteous  doom  or  its 
human  agent,  and  thus  himself  to  cause  his  own  downfall. 
Fate  gives  this  criminal  weapon  to  the  innocent  victim  as 
his  last  resort  and  then  she  punishes  him,  the  tool  of  her 
will,  because  he  has  sinned.  Man,  the  agent,  atones, 
and  not  fate,  the  real  culprit.  The  effect  of  such  a  tragedy 
is  not  a  sweet,  pleasurable  sensation,  a  comfortable  feeling 
of  self-sufficiency.  On  the  contrary,  one  feels  an  earthquake 
under  one’s  feet,  a  volcano  above  one’s  head.  All  fond 
hopes,  all  pleasant  dreams,  all  holiest  beliefs  seem  to  be 
but  figments  of  the  imagination.  Man  feels  the  curse  of 

17  Deutsche  Jahrbucher  fur  Wissenschaft  und  Kunst,  1841,  Nos.  113-116, 
pp.  449-463. 
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the  gods  upon  his  head,  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  his  brow, 
and  resigns  himself  to  the  inevitable.  After  having  en¬ 
dured  superhuman  pain,  he  becomes  a  being  of  more  than 
human  proportions,  above  the  limitations  and  laws  of 
ordinary  mortals. 

Georgii  proceeds  to  show  that  the  Cenci  is  a  tragedy  of 
the  above  type  and  a  masterpiece  of  dramatic  art.  The 
problems  that  the  subject  presented  to  Shelley  were  not  at 
all  easy  to  solve.  Could  the  dramatic  emotions  of  pity  and 
fear  be  aroused  by  a  Count  Cenci  and  could  villainy  such 
as  his  assume  elements  of  the  sublime?  Would  not  the 
disgust  which  his  crime  arouses  stifle  every  better  feeling  in 
us?  Can  we  be  made  to  sympathize  with  a  parricide? 
Could  such  a  story  of  crime  and  suffering,  of  incest  and 
murder,  be  made  so  real  to  us  that  we  should  live  through 
it  ourselves,  that  we  should  substitute  for  the  natural 
emotions  of  horror  and  disgust  the  nobler  ones  of  sympathy 
and  fear?  Thus,  says  Georgii,  a  controversy  has  been 
waged  ever  since  the  publication  of  Shelley’s  drama  as  to 
whether  a  story  such  as  that  of  the  Cenci  offers  legitimate 
material  for  a  tragedy.  Most  critics  have  denied  that  it 
does.18  But  the  controversy  was  largely  superfluous,  for 
the  two  themes  of  the  Cenci  are  but  variations  of  the  CEdi- 
pus- themes.  The  play  of  Sophocles  also  deals  with  parricide 
and  incest.  The  themes  in  themselves  are  neither  tragic 
nor  untragic.  It  is  their  treatment  by  the  dramatist  that 
alone  can  impart  or  fail  to  impart  a  tragic  character  to  them. 

Georgii  is  the  first  critic  to  approach  Shelley’s  play  from 
this  angle,  and  it  is  only  after  a  close  study  of  the  drama 
that  he  attempts  to  formulate  his  answer.  We  are  pro¬ 
foundly  moved,  he  declares,  by  the  suffering  of  Beatrice 
and  even  by  her  crime  because  we  regard  the  latter  as  the 
final  desperate  effort  on  her  part  to  resist  a  merciless  fate. 
Were  Beatrice  to  have  the  same  freedom  of  action  as  her 
opponent  or  the  same  rights  and  opportunities,  were  her 

18  Thus,  Literarisches  Wochenblatt,  1820,  Vol.  VI,  No.  49;  E.  Ferrand  in 
Berliner  Conversationsblatt,  1837,  No.  100;  Julian  Schmidt  in  Grenzboten,  1852, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  161-175;  Otto  Buchwald  in  Deutsches  Museum,  1867,  Vol.  XVII, 
pp.  385-395. 
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crime  merely  the  result  of  a  clash  between  two  opposing 
powers,  both  equally  matched,  then  we  would  have  to 
condemn  her  as  an  ordinary  criminal.  Her  act,  if  presented 
merely  as  one  of  passion,  perversity,  or  revenge  would  be 
revolting  to  us.  But  Shelley  has  imparted  a  deeper  meaning 
to  her  character.  Her  opponent  is  not  the  single  individual 
alone;  the  entire  world  conspires  against  her  freedom.  All 
means  of  escape  or  help  are  closed  to  her.  She  has  merely 
a  choice  between  a  horrible  deed  and  a  life  more  horrible 
still.  Thus,  she  becomes  a  figure  of  tragic  dimensions.  Nor 
is  her  opponent,  the  wicked  count,  her  father,  less  of  a 
tragic  figure.  The  same  powers  of  destiny  that  conspire 
against  Beatrice,  have  selected  him  as  their  tool.  With  all 
his  wickedness,  he  is  but  the  product  of  his  environment, 
the  involuntary  agent  of  fate.  Cenci  is  less  responsible 
for  his  crime  than  is  fate,  which  made  the  crime  possible 
by  placing  him  in  a  particular  environment  under  which 
his  soul  had  to  assume  its  distorted  shape.  Beatrice  is  less 
responsible  for  her  act  than  fate,  because  it  was  fate  that 
impelled  her.  Yet  both  Beatrice  and  her  father  atone  for 
their  deeds.  Fate,  the  real  culprit,  retires  from  the  stage, 
unobserved,  unaccused. 

Seybt’s  translation  of  the  Cenci  may  have  induced 
Georgii  to  withhold  his  own  from  publication.  But  in  the 
published  introduction,  outlined  above,  we  probably  have 
his  more  important  contribution. 

Seybt’s  translation  was  the  only  one  in  the  forties  to 
arouse  considerable  attention.  Robert  E.  Prutz,  in  a 
lengthy  review  in  the  Hallische  Jahrbucher,  running  through 
three  issues,  December  25,  26,  and  28,  1840,  welcomed 
Seybt’s  version,  because  it  supplied  a  need  that  was 
beginning  to  be  felt.  The  many  who  knew  every  detail  of 
Shelley’s  life,  but  who  were  wholly  without  knowledge  of 
his  work,  could  now  make  themselves  acquainted  with  it. 
However,  even  though  a  demand  for  Shelley’s  poems  un¬ 
doubtedly  exists,  he  warns  his  readers  that  it  is  not  strong 
enough  to  justify  the  appearance  of  several  translations 
at  the  same  time.  Prutz  condemns  the  mercenary  spirit 
that  prompted  the  Braunschweig  publishers  to  issue  a 
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second  translation  when  a  good  one  was  already  before 
the  public.  In  his  opinion,  Shelley  was  not  destined  to  be 
a  popular  poet.  His  philosophical  reflections,  his  complex 
imagery  are  not  easy  reading  for  a  leisure  hour,  but  require 
close  study.  Prutz’  warning  was  assuredly  justified,  as 
none  of  the  Shelley  translations  was  destined  to  live  through 
more  than  a  single  edition. 

In  an  essay  entitled,  “  Shelley  und  die  Poesie  des  Athe- 
ismus,”  which  forms  a  chapter  of  his  Kleine  Schriften  zur 
Politik  und  Literatur,  Prutz  reprinted  and  elaborated  his 
review  of  Seybt.  Queen  Mab  forms  the  basis  of  his  criticism; 
hence  the  title  of  the  essay:  “The  Poetry  of  Atheism.” 

Queen  Mab  was  at  this  time,  as  we  shall  see,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Cenci,  the  most  influential  work 
of  Shelley.  It  was  the  work  which  had  outraged  English 
society  most,  which  had  brought  upon  its  author  the  curse 
of  his  father,  the  loss  of  his  children,  exile  from  home,  and 
which  was  said  to  contain  revolutionary  doctrines  that  no 
government  could  tolerate.  In  1839,  the  Magazin  fur 
die  Literatur  des  Auslandes  reprinted  Shelley’s  notes  to 
Queen  Mab,  setting  forth  his  proposals  for  the  regeneration 
of  mankind.19  Georg  Herwegh  and  Alfred  Meissner  are 
among  those  who  about  1840  read  the  poem,20  and  traces 
of  its  influence  are  visible  throughout  the  decade.  In  a 
socialist  songbook  first  published  in  1847  under  the  fictiti¬ 
ous  title,  Album — Originalpoesieen,  containing  poems  by 
Freiligrath,  Grim,  Heine,  Meissner,  and  others,  several 
extracts  from  Queen  Mab  are  reprinted  in  Seybt’s  transla¬ 
tion.21  It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  strange  that  Prutz 
devoted  the  major  part  of  his  essay  to  a  detailed  discussion 
of  this  poem. 

It  is,  however,  worth  noting  that  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  other  writers  of  the  forties,  he  takes  an  unfavorable 
attitude  towards  the  poem,  characterizing  it  as  a  work  of 

19  Magazin  fur  die  Literatur  des  Auslandes,  1839,  Vol.  XVI,  Nos.  118-119, 
pp.  469-476. 

20  Vide  Chapter  IV. 

21  Socialistisches  Liederbuch,  hsg.  v.  H.  Piittmann  2  ed.  Kassel,  1851.  To 
avoid  confiscation  the  first  edition  appeared  (1847)  under  the  title:  Album — 
Originalpoesieen. 
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“puerile  atheism.”  Prutz,  who  as  a  disciple  of  Hegel 
believed  in  the  basic  necessity  of  all  historical  processes 
and  in  progress  as  a  fundamental  reality,  was  altogether 
out  of  sympathy  with  Queen  Mab,  which  in  many  respects 
is  an  expression  of  Shelley’s  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of 
Rousseau.  “  Shelley,  you  are  the  Rousseau  of  our  century !  ” 
exclaims  Rudolph  von  Gottschall  in  1842.22  Shelley  gave 
voice  to  his  belief  that  men  in  former  days  were  free  and 
equal,  but  to-day  are  divided  into  tyrants  and  slaves.  All 
our  troubles  date  from  the  abandonment  of  our  natural 
state.  A  revolution  in  men’s  hearts  brought  about  by 
apostles  preaching  the  doctrine  of  love  will  restore  the 
Golden  Age.  Prutz,  as  a  true  Hegelian,  could  believe 
neither  in  the  primitive,  happy  state  of  being  nor  in  a  sudden 
revolution  that  would  usher  in  the  millennium.  To  Shelley, 
government  and  church  were  the  two  arms  of  tyranny. 
Man  could  become  free  and  happy  only  after  their  abolish¬ 
ment.  Hence  his  attacks  are  directed  against  these  in¬ 
stitutions.  Prutz,  however,  saw  in  them  necessaiy  agents 
in  man’s  slow  process  of  development.  Hence,  he  insists 
that  attacks  should  be  directed  not  against  these  institu¬ 
tions  themselves  but  against  the  officials  and  churchmen 
who  were  guilty  of  mismanagement.  Shelley’s  struggle 
against  the  orthodox  church,  he  regards  as  a  struggle 
against  shadows.  His  satire  should  have  been  aimed  at 
individuals  if  it  was  to  have  any  effect.  “Diesen  Leuten 
selbst  kommt  es  ja  auf  ihre  Orthodoxie  gar  nicht  an,  nur 
auf  den  Nutzen,  den  sie  davon  haben;  was  Katechismus 
und  Symbolum,  wenn  sie  nur  ihrer  Bistumer  und  Renten 
sicher  sind?  Was  alleinherrschende  Kirche,  wenn  nur  ihnen 
selbst,  die  sie  die  Kirche  bilden  oder  doch  zu  bilden  vorge- 
ben,  die  Alleinherrschaft  in  Handen  bleibt  ? !  Hier  war 
der  Punkt,  auf  den  Shelley  seinen  Angriff  hatte  nchten 
sollen ;  hier  ist  die  Stelle,  wohin  der  Angriff,  unter  ahn- 
lichen  Umstanden,  immer  wieder  gerichtet  werden  muss.” 
Shelley  was  an  atheistic  Don  Quixote  because  he  fought 

22  Rudolph  von  Gottschall,  Lieder  der  Gegenwart,  Konigsberg,  1842,  p.  57. 

23  Hallische  Jahrbucher  fur  detusche  Wissenschaft  und  Kunst,  December  26, 

1840. 
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against  doctrines  and  miracles  that  no  one  any  longer 
seriously  believed  in.  Instead  of  meeting  with  indifference, 
Shelley  would  have  met  with  astonishing  success,  if  he  had 
shot  his  arrows  not  against  an  abstract  orthodoxy  but 
against  the  avaricious  orthodox.  Moreover,  Shelley  was 
not  influential  in  removing  political  and  social  evils,  be¬ 
cause  he  attacked  all  government  and  the  entire  existing 
social  structure.  He  was  a  blind  fanatic,  obsessed  with  the 
single  abstract  idea  of  freedom.  His  mistake  was  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  all  churchmen  were  hypocrites,  all  religion 
deception,  all  kings  murderers  and  tyrants,  all  ministers 
villains,  and  all  order  burdensome.24 

The  article  of  Prutz  is  clearly  the  result  of  a  detailed 
study  of  Queen  Mab.  It  does  not,  however,  indicate  that 
Prutz  was  at  all  familiar  with  the  later  works  of  Shelley 
in  which  the  immature  ideas  expressed  in  Queen  Mab  are 
either  modified  or  presented  more  convincingly.  The 
occasion  that  called  forth  the  article  of  Prutz  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  publication  of  the  first  instalment  of  Seybt’s 
translation.  This  first  instalment,  however,  contained  none 
of  Shelley’s  later  poems.  Had  Prutz  a  right  to  condemn 
Shelley  merely  on  the  basis  of  his  knowledge  of  Queen  Mab, 
the  immature  expression  of  an  eighteen  year  old  boy  who 
lived  to  regret  this  early  work?  25  Karl  Bleibtreu  declares 
that  Prutz  showed  poor  taste  and  little  tact  in  selecting  this 
work  as  the  object  of  his  attacks.26  Bleibtreu  was  probably 
not  aware  that  Queen  Mab  was  the  poem  of  Shelley  that  was 
then  much  admired  and  most  influential. 

24  Ibid.,  December  28,  1840. 

26  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Examiner,  bearing  the  date 
June  22,  1821,  Shelley  writes:  “A  poem,  entitled  Queen  Mab,  was  written 
by  me  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  ...  I  doubt  not  that  it  is  perfectly  worthless 
in  point  of  literary  composition;  that  in  all  that  concerns  moral  and  political 
speculations,  as  well  as  in  the  subtler  discriminations  of  metaphysical  and 
religious  doctrine,  it  is  still  more  crude  and  immature.  I  am  a  devoted  enemy 
to  religious,  political,  and  domestic  oppression,  and  I  regret  this  publication, 
not  so  much  from  literary  vanity,  as  because  I  fear  it  is  better  fitted  to  injure 
rather  than  to  serve  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom.”  Medwin,  Life  of  Shelley, 
London,  1847,  Vol.  I,  p.  94. 

26  Karl  Bleibtreu,  Geschichte  der  englischen  Literatur,  Leipzig,  1887,  Vol.  II, 
p.  132. 
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The  critical  activity  of  Prutz  at  this  time  was  apparently 
devoted  to  attacks  upon  the  literary  idols  of  the  public. 
He  had  just  left  the  University  of  Halle  and  was  seeking 
to  win  his  first  literary  laurels.  He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  Arnold  Ruge,  then  Professor  of  Aesthetics  at  Halle, 
and  when  Ruge  founded  the  Hcdlische  J ahrbiicher  as  the 
organ  of  the  Young  Hegelians,  he  readily  accepted  the 
critical  contributions  of  his  young  friend.  The  writers,  of 
Young  Germany  were  then  at  the  height  of  their  popularity 
and  it  was  against  these  that  Prutz  directed  his  arrows.27 
His  articles  against  Mundt  may  have  met  with  approval, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  his  attitude  of  superiority  towards 
Shelley,  who  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Young  German 
writers,  won  him  the  desired  literary  laurels.28 

Prutz  is  the  only  writer  of  this  period  who  rejects  Shelley’s 
work.  The  Young  Hegelians,  on  the  whole,  remained 
uninfluenced  by  the  English  poet.  Nor  in  a  later  day  did 
their  successors,  Marx,  Engels,  and  their  followers,  the 
Socialists  and  Communists,  develop  much  interest  in  the 
Utopian  dreamer,  Shelley. 

27  Cf.  Rudolph  von  Gottschall,  Portrats  und  Studien,  Bd.  3,  pp.  171-215. 

28  In  the  Deutsche  Volkshalle,  1839,  Herwegh  gave  his  unflattering  opinion 
of  the  critical  practices  of  Prutz:  “Sonderbar,  um  wieder  auf  die  Dichter 
zuriickzukommen,  ist  es,  dass  sie  gerade  von  Dichtern  am  schmerzhchsten 

missverstanden  werden - Herr  Prutz,  der  doch  selber  Dichter  ist,  will 

in  den  Halleschen  Jahrbuchern  alle  Poeten  zum  Gliicke  kommandieren  und 
kann  nicht  begreifen,  wie  es  in  einer  so  hiibschen  Zeit,  als  die  unsrige  ist,  so 
viele  Missgestimmte  gebe,  warum  nicht  von  jeder  Leier  ein  Halleluja  erklinge 
auf  die  gottliche  Notwendigkeit,  und  Hymnen  des Dankes  erschallen  an  den 
Weltgeist  fur  unsere  artigen  Zustande.  Prutz  will  die  Poesie  auf  das  Postament 
der  Philosophie  hinaufschrauben  und  verlangt  Dinge  von  den  Dichtern, 
wodurch  die  Dichter  eben  aufhoren  wiirden,  Dichter  zu  sein.”  Herweghs 
Werke,  ed.  Tardel,  Vol.  II,  p.  32. 
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Shelley  and  the  Political  Poets 

The  Shelley  Vogue  in  the  Eighteen-forties  Geibel  Hebbel 
Willkomm  Herwegh  Meissner  Hartmann  Gottschall 

The  influence  of  Shelley  is  strongest  in  the  fifth  decade. 
We  have  seen  that  beginning  in  1834,  the  writers  of  Young 
Germany  repeatedly  brought  Shelley’s  personality  to  the 
attention  of  their  readers.  We  have  seen  that  beginning  in 
1837,  a  number  of  translators,  following  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  attempted  to  make  all  of  Shelley’s  works 
easily  accessible.  The  young  men  who  now  grew  up  felt 
more  and  more  the  influence  of  the  personality  and  the 
ideas  of  the  English  poet.  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer  testi¬ 
fies  in  1884  that  in  his  young  days  Shelley  was  read  with 
great  avidity.1  Alfred  Meissner  relates  in  his  autobiography 
that  in  his  student  days  spent  at  Prague  together  with 
Moritz  Hartmann,  both  read  Shelley,  then  one  of  their 
favorite  authors.2  Shelley  appealed  especially  to  the 
young  of  the  generation.  The  men  who  wrote  about  him 
in  enthusiastic  terms  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  century 
were  all  in  their  twenties.  The  men  who  now  in  the  next 
decade  write  of  Shelley  in  imaginative,  poetic  language, 
are  in  some  cases  even  younger.  Herwegh  is  twenty-three, 
Meissner  nineteen,  Hartmann  twenty-one,  Rudolph  von 
Gottschall  only  eighteen.  Emanuel  Geibel  is  twenty-four 
when  he  conceives  an  epic,  “Clothars  Fahrten,”  which  is 
to  include  as  one  of  its  episodes  the  burning  by  the  hero 
of  the  body  of  a  friend  who  has  been  drowned  at  sea, 
obviously  a  theme  suggested  by  the  death  of  Shelley  in  the 
Gulf  of  Specia  and  the  burning  of  his  body  by  Byron  and 
Trelawney.3 

1  C.  F.  Meyer,  Brief e,  hsg.  v.  Frey,  Vol.  II,  p.  429. 

2  Alfred  Meissner,  Geschichte  meines  Lebens,  Vol.  I,  p.  52. 

3  Heinrich  Volkenborn,  Emanuel  Geibel  als  Uebersetzer  und  Nachahmer 
englischer  Dichtungen.  Diss.  Munster,  1910.  This  work  also  gives  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  influence  of  Shelley’s  “Lines  written  in  Dejection  near  Naples” 
upon  Geibel’s  poems  “Nachts  am  Meere”  and  “Am  Meere.” 
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The  grave  of  Shelley  becomes  a  haunt  for  German  as  well 
as  English  pilgrims.  In  the  middle  of  the  decade  Friedrich 
Hebbel  visits  Shelley’s  grave  and  in  a  letter  to  Elise  Len- 
sing  he  briefly  reports  his  impressions  of  that  visit.4  The 
memory  of  Shelley’s  grave  lingers  with  him  and  many  years 
later  he  refers  to  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Furstin  Karoline 
Wittgenstein.5  There  is  no  doubt  that  Hebbel  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  Shelley’s  life,  for  in  a  re¬ 
view  of  Schiller’s  Correspondence  with  Korner,  he  remarks 
that  Schiller  also  received  his  blows  on  the  head  because 
of  his  contraband  ideas,  just  as  Shelley  did.6  Hebbel  is 
here  referring  to  the  anecdote  of  the  English  lieutenant 
who  at  Pisa  struck  Shelley  to  the  ground,  an  anecdote 
popularized,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Young  Germany.7  Another 
German  writer,  Ernst  Willkomm,  best  known  as  the  author 
of  the  Europamiiden,  visited  the  grave  of  Shelley  in  1847. 8 
In  a  novel,  dealing  with  Lord  Byron,  published  in  1839, 
Willkomm  had  sketched  the  relations  between  Byron  and 
Shelley  and  now,  eight  years  later,  he  visited  the  scenes 
in  Italy  made  famous  by  the  two  poets.  Among  these 
scenes  was  not  only  the  cemetery  near  the  pyramid  of 
Cestius  at  Rome  but  also  the  district  about  Leghorn,  the 
scene  of  Shelley’s  funeral.  Willkomm  stands  under  the 
influence  of  Young  Germany  in  his  characterization  of 
Shelley  as  “the  pale  thinker,  the  peaceful  atheist,  the  singer 

of  most  tender  songs.”  . 

The  revolutionary  poets,  who  in  the  forties  smg  of 
Shelley,  continue  in  a  new  medium  the  work  begun  by  the 
writers  of  Young  Germany.  It  is  a  decade  of  lyric  poetry 
and  Shelley  now  becomes  a  poetic  hero.  The  attempt  is 
not  yet  made  to  give  a  detailed  realistic  picture  of  Shelley’s 
life,  his  struggles,  and  achievements,  as  Julian  Schmidt  is 
to  give  it  at  the  opening  of  the  next  decade.9  But  again 

4  Hebbel,  Samtliche  Werke,  Historisch-kritische  Ausgabe,  Berlin,  1903-7, 

Briefe,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  273. 

6  Ibid.,  Briefe,  Vol.  VI,  p.  200. 

6  Ibid.,  Vol.  XI,  p.  126. 

7  Vide  Chapter  II.  „ 

8  Europa,  1847,  Vol.  II,  pp.  25-29:  “Eine  Wallfahrt  zu  romischen  Grabern, 

von  Ernst  Willkomm. 

9  Grenzboten,  1852,  Vol.  I,  pp.  161-175. 
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Shelley  is  idealized,  again  thrilling  pictures  are  selected 
which  reveal  him  as  prophet  and  martyr.  Meissner  charac¬ 
terizes  him  as  “der  Naturgott-trunkne  Seher.”10  Herwegh 
calls  him  “ein  Elfengeist  im  Menschenleibe.”11  Gottschall 
pays  homage  to  him  as  “des  Jahrhunderts  Rousseau.”  12 
Moreover,  mingled  with  this  adoration  of  the  mistreated 
poet  is  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  his  oppressors  and  for  the 
whole  brood  of  priests  and  political  tyrants. 

These  poets  are  not  idle  singers  of  an  empty  day.  They 
look  upon  themselves  as  champions  of  a  sacred  cause,  as 
liberators  of  the  oppressed.  They  do  not  content  them¬ 
selves  with  merely  singing  of  the  coming  day  of  freedom. 
They  try  to  transform  their  poetic  words  into  practical 
deeds.  Herwegh  invades  Baden  in  order  to  free  his  country¬ 
men.  Hartmann  goes  to  the  Frankfort  Parliament  to 
carry  on  the  struggle  against  the  reactionary  government. 

“Mit  alien  Pulsen  fiir  die  Menschheit  gliihend, 

Sass  immer  mit  der  Hoffnung  er  am  Steuer; 

Wenn  er  auch  ziirnte,  seines  Zornes  Feuer 
Nur  gegen  Sklaven  und  Tyrannen  spriihend.” 

Thus  Herwegh  characterizes  Shelley.  Thus  he  may  be 
said  to  characterize  himself  as  well  as  the  other  political 
poets  who  heralded  the  Revolution  of  1848.  These  poets 
were  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Shelley,  although  not  all 
of  them  were  conscious  of  it.  Shelley  had  proclaimed  that 
the  poet’s  mission  was  that  of  giving  voice  to  the  yearning 
of  the  masses  for  freedom,  that  the  poet  was  the  most 
eloquent  interpreter  of  inarticulate  millions.  This  was 
exactly  the  creed  of  Herwegh,  Meissner,  Hartmann,  and 
Gottschall.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  to  find  that 
these  poets  are  interested  in  Shelley.  Moreover,  since  the 
same  general  themes  and  the  same  attitude  towards 
political  and  social  problems  are  often  to  be  encountered 
in  the  works  of  these  poets  and  in  Shelley,  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  images  and  expressions  used  by  the  latter 
reappear  in  the  poems  of  the  former. 

10  Alfred  Meissner,  Dichtungen,  Berlin,  1884,  Vol.  II,  p.  174. 

11  Herwegh,  Gedichte  eines  Lebendigen,  Sonnet  XI,  cf.  below  p.  64. 

12  Rudolph  v.  Gottschall,  Lieder  der  Gegenwart,  Konigsberg,  1842,  p.  56. 
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On  Herwegh  Shelley’s  influence  is  to  be  noted  almost  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career.  In  a  poem  “Der  Gang  um 
Mitternacht,”  Herwegh  describes  himself  wandering  with 
the  spirit  of  midnight  through  the  silent  streets  of  a  town, 
peering  into  prison  and  palace,  into  the  houses  of  the  poor 
and  the  innocent,  seeing  the  king  in  troubled  sleep  and  the 
peasant  in  happy  slumber.  The  poem  recalls  the  passage 
in  Queen  Mab  in  which  the  fairy  and  the  spirit  look  down 
upon  a  king  stretched  on  a  gorgeous  couch,  a  prey  to  horri¬ 
ble  dreams.13  The  fourth  stanza  of  Herwegh’s  poem  proba¬ 
bly  owes  its  inspiration  to  Shelley : 

“Gigantisch  turmt  sich  vor  mir  ein  Palast, 

Ich  schaue  durch  die  purpurnen  Gardinen, 

Wie  man  im  Schlaf  nach  einem  Schwerte  fasst, 

Mit  sundigen,  mit  angstverwirrten  Mienen. 

Gelb,  wie  die  Krone,  ist  sein  Angesicht, 

Er  lasst  zur  Flucht  sich  tausend  Rosse  zaumen, 

Er  stlirzt  zur  Erde,  und  die  Erde  bricht 
0  Gott  der  Rache,  lass  ihn  weiter  traumen!” 

“ Der  Gang  um  Mitternacht”  was  written  in  the  year 
1840.  About  this  time  Herwegh  was  also  engaged  in 
writing  critical  reviews  for  the  Deutsche  Volkshalle,  a 
journal  that  had  just  been  founded.  In  these  reviews, 
Herwegh  more  than  once  refers  to  Shelley,  an  indication 
that  the  English  poet  was  frequently  in  his  mind.  Thus 
in  an  article,  entitled  “Rettung  Platens,  he  remarks  that 
nowhere  are  so  many  original  talents  smothered  as  in 
Germany  and  in  England,  and  calls  special  attention  to 
“poor  Shelley  who  had  to  flee  from  his  native  land,  be¬ 
cause  the  suffering  of  his  fellow-countrymen  caused  him 
more  worry  than  it  did  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Loids 

or  the  blond  ladies  of  England.”  14 

In  an  article  on  George  Sand,  Herwegh  again  refers  to 
Shelley.  He  sees  in  him  as  well  as  in  Byron  and  George 
Sand  martyrs  of  the  Gospel  of  Doubt  and  it  seems  to  him 
that  the  skeptical  martyr  is  more  of  a  hero  than  the  re¬ 
ligious  one,  for  the  latter  has  heaven  with  all  its  joys  open 

13  Queen  Mab,  III,  lines  57-73. 
u  Tardel,  Herweghs  Werke,  Vol.  II,  p.  29. 
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to  him  as  a  reward  for  his  pains,  whereas  the  former  has 
nothing  to  hope  for.15 

However,  the  most  eloquent  record  of  Herwegh’s  ad¬ 
miration  for  Shelley  is  the  eleventh  sonnet  of  the  series, 
entitled  “Dissonanzen,”  written  in  the  autumn  of  1840 
and  published  in  the  Gedichte  eines  Lebendigen.  In  the 
first  quatrain,  Herwegh  follows  the  tradition  of  the  writers 
of  Young  Germany  and  represents  Shelley  as  the  skeptical 
hero,  struggling  with  his  own  doubts  and  finally  attaining 
to  a  purified  faith.  In  the  second  quatrain,  he  celebrates 
him  as  the  political  and  social  poet,  as  the  singer  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  The  sestet  is  a  glorification  of  Shelley’s 
life  and  death. 

“Um  seinen  Gott  sich  doppelt  schmerzlich  mtihend, 

War  er  ihm,  selbsterrungen,  doppelt  teuer, 

Dem  Ewigen  war  keine  Seele  treuer, 

Kein  Glaube  je  so  ungeschwacht  und  bliihend. 

Mit  alien  Pulsen  fur  die  Menschheit  gltihend 
Sass  immer  mit  der  Hoffnung  er  am  Steuer; 

Wenn  er  auch  ziirnte,  seines  Zornes  Feuer 
Nur  gegen  Sklaven  und  Tyrannen  spriihend. 

Ein  Elfengeist  in  einem  Menschenleibe, 

Von  der  Natur  Altar  ein  reiner  Funken, 

Und  drum  fur  Englands  Pobelsinn  die  Scheibe. 

Ein  Herz,  vom  siissen  Duft  des  Himmels  trunken, 

Verflucht  vom  Vater  und  geliebt  vom  Weibe, 

Zuletzt  ein  Stern  im  wilden  Meer  versunken.” 

The  popularity  of  Herwegh’s  poems  in  the  forties  contrib¬ 
uted  not  a  little  to  the  increased  interest  in  Shelley.  Ref¬ 
erences  to  Herwegh’s  sonnet  appear  in  the  article  of  Prutz 
discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and — years  later 
Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer,  in  refuting  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  Shelley  was  unknown  in  Germany,  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  Herwegh’s  sonnet.16  Moreover,  the  sonnet  was 
translated  by  Medwin  and  appeared  in  his  biography  of 
Shelley,  published  in  1847. 17 

16  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  49. 

16  C.  F.  Meyer,  Briefe,  Vol.  II,  p.  429. 

17  Medwin,  Life  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  London,  1847, 
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Shelley  continued  to  exert  an  influence  upon  Herwegh, 
perhaps  because  the  fates  of  the  two  men  began  more  and 
more  to  resemble  each  other.  After  a  brief  period  of  popu¬ 
larity,  the  German  poet  had  to  face  persecution  by  Govern¬ 
ment  authorities  to  which  was  soon  added  ostracism  by 
public  opinion  and  the  ridicule  of  the  unthinking.  He  had 
to  live  as  an  involuntary  exile  in  France  and  in  Switzerland. 
The  idealist,  who  in  his  youth  had  sung  of  freedom  and 
social  equality  in  enthusiastic  lyrics,  began  to  assume  the 
air  of  a  cynic  who  despaired  of  progress  or  improvement. 
Once  again,  however,  in  his  “Bundeslied  fur  den  Allge- 
meinen  Arbeiterverein”(1867),  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  his  Gedichte  eines  Lebendigen,  the  old  idealism 
and  the  old  poetic  fire  that  had  made  his  youthful  poems 
the  sensation  of  their  day  flared  up.  Again  he  was  the 
singer  of  freedom  and  of  revolt. 

“Mann  der  Arbeit,  aufgewacht! 

Und  erkenne  deine  Macht! 

Alle  Rader  stehen  still, 

Wenn  dein  starker  Arm  es  will.” 

This  stirring  revolutionary  hymn  which  became  the  battle- 
cry  of  a  new  generation,  clearly  showed  the  influence  of 
Shelley  in  wording  and  imagery.  It  will  be  discussed  in  the 
following  chapter  in  connection  with  the  Shelley  influence 
in  the  sixties.18 

Alfred  Meissner  owes  even  more  to  Shelley  than  does 
Herwegh.  MieissneFs  mother  was  Scotch  by  birth.  He  was, 
therefore,  as  much  at  home  among  the  English  as  among 
the  German  poets.  In  his  school  days  at  Prague,  Meissner 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Moritz  Hartmann  and  Friedrich 
Bach.  The  latter,  who  is  to-day  almost  forgotten,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1839  a  volume  of  poems  which  lived  through  a 
second  edition  in  1847.  Unlike  Meissner  and  Hartmann, 
he  remained  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  old  order.  The  three 
friends  often  met  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  to 
pass  judgment  upon  all  new  political  and  literary  events.19 

18  Vide  Chapter  V. 

19  H.  C.  Ade,  Derjunge  Alfred  Meissner,  Diss.  Munich,  1913,  p.  14. 
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In  their  opinion,  the  old  system  was  already  tottering; 
the  inequality  between  social  classes  was  bound  to  dis¬ 
appear;  increasing  culture  was  about  to  substitute  toler¬ 
ance  and  peace  for  oppression  and  war.  They  looked  upon 
the  Church,  the  nobility,  and  the  military  system  as 
stumbling-blocks  on  the  road  to  progress.  They  welcomed 
the  poets  who  sang  of  freedom  and  world  peace.  Meissner, 
who  was  recognized  as  the  authority  on  English  literature, 
brought  Shelley,  the  English  poet  of  freedom,  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  group.20 

Soon  Meissner’s  poems  began  to  show  the  influence  of 
Shelley.  In  1837  a  liberal  semi-weekly  periodical,  Ost  und 
West,  was  founded  by  Rudolf  Glaser  at  Prague.  To  this 
journal  Meissner  contributed  a  number  of  poems,  most  of 
which  have  not  been  reprinted  since.21  The  poem  “Der 
Greif  des  Sturmes”  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  October 
16,  1839,  is  said  to  have  been  inspired  by  Shelley’s  “Ode 
to  the  West  Wind.”22 

A  poem  published  by  Meissner  in  1840  entitled  “In  der 
Gebirgswuste,”  is  not  uninfluenced  by  Queen  Mab,  as  may 
best  be  seen  in  the  following  lines  of  the  last  stanza: 

“Sieh  dort  das  Lamm,  das  der  Aar  zerfleischt, 

Sieh  den  Falken  dort  ohne  Rast  und  Ruh,’ 

Sieh  dort  das  Rohr,  das  im  Winde  kreischt, 

Sie  leiden  alle — was  klagst  du?”  23 

These  lines  recall  the  passage  in  Queen  Mab,  in  which  the 
fairy  tells  the  spirit  of  Ianthe: 

20  Wittner,  Moritz  Hartmanns  Jugend,  Diss.  Wien,  1903,  p.  54. 

21  The  author  is  indebted  to  H.  C.  Ade’s  book  on  Meissner  for  several 
valuable  suggestions.  A  number  of  poems  printed  only  in  Ost  und  West  have 
not  been  accessible  to  the  author  who  has  in  that  case  relied  upon  Ade’s 
analysis. 

22  “Die  Idee  zu  dem  Gedicht  ‘Der  Greif  des  Sturmes  ’  weist  auf  Shelleys 
‘Ode  an  den  Westwind’  hin.  Im  funften  Teil  seiner  Ode  fleht  Shelley  zum 
Westwind,  der  Sturm  moge  seine,  des  Dichters,  Seele  seine  Harfe  sein  lassen, 
der  Sturm  moge  geben,  dass  ein  grosser  Ton  des  Dichters  Seele  entschwebe- 
der  Sturm  moge  des  Dichters  Seele  selber  sein.  Meissner  erfleht  sieh  von  dem 
Greif  des  Sturmes  einen  Kiel.”  (Ade,  p.  18.) 

23  Meissner,  Gesammelte  Schriften,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  49. 
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“How  strange  is  human  pride! 

I  tell  thee  that  those  living  things, 

To  whom  the  fragile  blade  of  grass, 

That  springeth  in  the  morn 
And  perisheth  ere  noon, 

Is  an  unbounded  world. 

I  tell  thee  that  those  viewless  beings, 

Whose  mansion  is  the  smallest  particle, 

Of  the  impassive  atmosphere, 

Think,  feel  and  live  like  man.”  24 

In  the  summer  of  1840  the  friendly  meetings  of  the  three 
poets  came  to  an  end.  Hartmann  left  Prague  for  Vienna. 
In  the  letters  which  he  frequently  sent  to  Meissner  he  wrote 
of  the  stirring  life  at  the  capital  and  of  his  meeting  with 
the  important  literary  figures  of  Austria.  Meissner  who 
had  to  remain  at  Prague  felt  very  lonely  and  miserable. 
Moreover,  his  medical  studies  compelled  him  to  devote  most 
of  his  time  to  the  dissection  of  corpses  at  the  University 
and  the  riddle  of  existence  began  to  prey  upon  his  mind. 
In  Shelley’s  Alastor,  he  saw  his  own  mental  state  mirrored 
and  so  he  undertook  to  translate  the  poem.  Apparently 
the  manuscript  was  destroyed  after  the  appearance  of 
Seybt’s  version.25  But  the  influence  of  Alastor  upon  his 
own  work  is  to  be  noted  in  his  poem  “Versunken,”  which 
appeared  in  Ost  und  West  on  June  13,  1840.26  In  this  poem, 
the  poet  declares  he  would  gladly  leave  Europe  in  order  to 
see  but  a  single  blade  of  the  grass,  which  grows  on  the 
shores  of  Atlantis,  the  submerged  ideal  island;  he  would 
gladly  wander  on  for  years  in  order  to  find  a  single  stone  of 

the  city  of  Saba.27  _ 

In  several  poems,  as  in  the  two  sonnets  “Ein  Traum  ^ 
and  “Zurechtweisung”  and  in  the  poem  “  Versohnung,” 

*«  Queen  Mab,  II,  lines  225-234.  Cf.  also  Ade,  Der  junge  Alfred  Meissner, 
Diss.  Munchen,  1913,  p.  34:  “Auch  jenes  Gebet  ‘Auf  den  Bergen’  in  dem  der 
Dichter  sein  Flehen  voll  unendlicher  Menschenliebe  in  bedeutender  Umgebung 
ausspricht  weist  durch  seine  Ideen  auf  Shelleys  Queen  Mab  hin.” 

26  Ade,  p.  27. 

26  Ade,  p.  23. 

27  Cf.  Alastor,  lines  10&-115. 
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Meissner  makes  use  of  the  idea  of  gazing  upon  the  earth 
from  a  distant  star,  an  idea  also  used  by  Shelley  in  Queen 
Mab.2*  “Versohnung”  may  perhaps  furnish  the  best 
illustration.  Just  as  the  spirit  of  Ianthe  is  borne  to  the 
stars  by  Queen  Mab,  so  the  soul  of  the  poet  is  borne  to  a 
hill  by  a  demon.  Both  the  fairy  and  the  demon  call  the 
attention  of  their  human  charges  to  conditions  upon  earth, 
both  declaim  against  kings  and  tyrants,  both  prophecy 
the  coming  of  freedom  and  eternal  peace.29 

Young  Meissner  not  only  used  Shelleyan  motives  in  his 
poems,  he  also  made  Shelley  himself,  the  hero  of  a  poem. 
“Eine  Bestattung”  composed  in  terza  rima  and  first 
published  in  Ost  und  West  on  January  28,  1842,  deals  with 
the  funeral  of  Shelley.  The  inner  sympathy  that  united 
the  English  and  the  German  poet  finds  expression  in  finely 
carved  images,  in  pictures  glowing  with  intense  feeling,  in 
stately,  elegiac  rhythms.  The  poem  opens  with  a  dignified 
description  of  the  natural  surroundings,  the  background 
of  the  drama  that  is  to  be  enacted. 

“Still  war  es,  still!  Das  Sonnenaug’  ward  trtiber. 

Natur  hielt  ihren  Odem  scheu  an  sich, 

Als  wiinsche  sie:  die  Stunde  sei  voriiber. 

Ein  kaltes  Todesfrosteln  uberschlich 

So  Meer  als  Land,  und  ob  kein  Liiftchen  hauchte 
Das  blasse  Gras  des  Ufers  straubte  sich. 

Still  lag  das  Meer.  In  der  Entfernung  tauchte 
Das  blaue  Elba  aus  der  dunklern  Flut, 

Indess  Livorno  fern  am  Strande  rauchte. 

Sonst  Oede,  Oede!  Nur  als  treue  Hut 

Die  Alpen:  Wachter  mit  ergreistem  Haar 
Sich  warmend  an  dem  Herd  der  Abendglut. 

On  the  shore  a  funeral  pyre  had  been  erected,  about  which 
a  group  of  pale,  awe-stricken  people  were  gathered.  Their 
eyes  were  turned  upon  a  corpse  which  lay  upon  the  pyre, 
apparently  that  of  a  poet  and  dreamer.  Of  the  group  of 
spectators,  only  one  is  described  in  detail. 

28  Meissner,  Ges.  Schriften,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  73.  Cf.  Queen  Mab,  III. 

29  Ade,  p.  43. 
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“Ein  Mann,  vorragend  unter  den  Begleitern, 

Wie  unter  Menschenvolk  ein  Gottersohn, 

Kiisst  einmal  noch  den  Mund,  den  todesheitern, 

Dem  der  Gesang  fur  immerdar  entflohen. 

Der  Mann  war  jung!  Ob  schmerzliches  Erkennen 
Die  weisse  Stirn  gefurcht,  und  bittrer  Hohn 
Die  Lipp’  umzuckte,  war  er  schon  zu  nennen, 

Schon  wie  ein  Seraph,  der  zur  Erde  kam 
Fur  schone  Erdentochter  zu  entbrennen. 

Ein  schwarzer  Mantel  deckt  ihn.  Er  war  lahm, 

Wie  jene  grossen  Engel,  die  gefallen, 

Und  denen  Gott  den  farb’gen  Fittich  nahm. 

Was  auch  sein  Name  war  in  Geisterhallen, 

Hier:  Noel  Byron,  Konig,  dessen  Reiche 
Die  Menschenherzen,  Traume  die  Vasallen.” 

This  description  of  Byron  is  followed  by  a  characterization 
of  Shelley,  the  hero  of  the  occasion,  the  poet  who  is  about  to 
be  burned,  the  calm,  pale  face  that  is  soon  to  be  but  a 
handful  of  ashes.  With  a  few  bold  strokes,  Meissner 
sketches  the  entire  life  of  Shelley. 

“Ein  ernsthaft  spielend  Kind — ein  Maientag 
Der  Schatten  eines  Menschen — eine  Laute, 

Von  jedem  Windhauch  tongeschwellt— ein  Hag 
Voll  Rosenduft— ein  Geist,  der  Geister  schaute, 

Der  Wurm  und  Vogel  seine  Brlider  nannte, 

Und  dem  Natur  ihr  tiefstes  Sein  vertraute. 

Vom  Vaterfluch  gebeugt,  zog  der  Verbannte, 

Der  Ketzer  fur  Europas  Pharisaer — 

Die  Sohne  Albions,  das  ihn  nicht  erkannte — 

Von  Land  zu  Land.  Es  folgten  ihm  die  Schmaher, 

Ja,  Morder,  die  unsel’ger  Wahn  gedungen, 

Und  da  nun  der  Naturgott-trunkne  Seher 
Ein  still  Asyl  dem  Schicksal  abgerungen 
Da  hatten  ihn  auf  einer  Meeresfahrt 
Die  Fluten  wie  ein  Meteor  verschlungen.” 

Thus  the  end  came  to  him  and  now  he  lay  upon  a  pyre 
according  to  Greek  custom,  his  orphaned  friends  gathered 
about  him.  A  deep  silence  pervaded  everything.  It 
seemed  as  though  Nature  were  conscience-stricken.  Then 
Byron  arose  and  threw  the  first  brand  upon  the  faggots. 
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and  as  the  flames  flared  up,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  burning 
corpse  and  cried: 

“So  werde  Eins  mit  der  Natur!  Es  bleibe 

Nichts,  was  da  mahnt  an  schreckende  Phantome, 

Geripp  und  Moderduft  von  Deinem  Leibe! 

Zerstaubt  nun,  ibr  gefesselten  Atome, 

Schwebt  himmelan,  senkt  Euch  zur  Erde  nieder, 

Seid  Tropfen  Bluts  im  grossen  Lebensstrome. 

Die  Flamme  steigt,  sie  frisst  die  zarten  Glieder! 

Giesst  duft’ges  Oel — die  irdnen  Formen  brachen. 

Natur!  Du  hast  den  grossen  Todten  wieder!” 

Then  as  Byron  paused,  a  thousand  voices  in  a  thousand 
tongues  arose  out  of  the  sea  and  air.  A  storm  broke  loose, 
thunder  rolled,  lightning  flashed. 

“‘Sel’  ges  Loos/ 

Sprach  Byron,  ‘tiefer,  wunderbarer  Friede! 

Eins  mit  der  Natur!  Staub!  Eine  Handvoll  bios! 

Verbergt  sie  bei  des  Cestius  Pyramide!'” 

Meissner  wrote  “Eine  Bestattung”  as  one  of  a  series  of 
poems,  entitled  I  dole,  in  which  he  eulogized  George  Sand, 
Byron,  and  Shelley.  He  was  thus  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  writers  of  Young  Germany,  who  had  extolled  these 
foreign  heroes  in  their  works.  In  the  very  same  year, 
Herwegh  had  spoken  of  the  three  writers  in  one  breath  in 
an  article  in  the  Deutsche  Volkshalle .30  Nor  were  Herwegh 
and  Meissner  the  only  ones  who  in  the  forties  looked  upon 
Shelley  as  their  forerunner.  At  the  very  time  that  Meissner 
in  Prague  was  writing  his  poem  on  Shelley’s  funeral, 
Moritz  Hartmann,  then  in  Vienna,  was  busily  at  work  upon 
a  similar  subject.31  Hartmann’s  interest  in  the  English 
poet  had  probably  been  stimulated  by  Meissner’s  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  he  too  must  then  have  felt  the  influence  of  Shelley’s 
ideas.  However,  young  Hartmann  showed  much  more 
originality  in  his  poetry  than  did  Meissner.  Although  he 
shared  many  of  Shelley’s  views  on  politics  and  society,  he 
apparently  nowhere  imitated  the  latter’s  language  and 
imagery  as  did  young  Meissner. 

30  Tardel,  Vol.  II,  p.  49,  cf.  above  pp.  63  and  64. 

31  Wittner,  Der  junge  Moritz  Hartmann,  p.  54. 
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Hartmann  had  already  completed  forty-six  stanzas  of 
his  ode  to  Shelley  when  he  received  a  copy  of  Meissner’s 
“  Bestattung,”  dealing  with  the  same  theme.32  Thereupon, 
he  determined  to  commit  his  own  verses  to  the  flames.  Of 
the  forty-six  stanzas,  only  one  has  come  down  to  us,  a 
stanza  quoted  by  Hartmann  in  the  letter  in  which  he  gives 
a  report  of  the  auto-da-fe. 

The  number  of  poetic  tributes  to  Shelley  in  the  early 
forties  is  not  exhausted  when  mention  has  been  made  of 
Hartmann,  Meissner,  Herwegh,6and  Louise  von  Ploennies. 
To  these  poets  must  be  added  Rudolph  von  Gottschall, 
who  in  1842  as  a  student  in  Konigsberg  issued  his  first 
book  of  verse  under  the  title  Lieder  der  Gegenwart.  Among 
these  poems  is  one  dealing  with  the  death  of  Byron  at 
Missolonghi,  seven  stanzas  of  which  are  devoted  to  Shelley.33 
Gottschall,  as  well  as  Herwegh  and  Meissner,  follows  the 
tradition  established  by  the  writers  of  Young  Germany  in 
that  he,  too,  represents  Shelley  as  the  outlawed  heretic, 
as  the  mistreated  idealist,  as  the  God-intoxicated  atheist. 

“Er  war  so  sanft,  von  madchenhafter  Milde, 

Sein  Aug’  ein  lindes  Regenbogenlicht; 

Ein  Abendsonnenschein,  der  das  Gefilde 
Warm  ubertauend,  durch  die  Wolken  bricht. 

Sein  Herz  so  weich,  auf  Bluten  hingebettet, 

Die  er  zum  Kranz  der  Menschheit  liebend  wand; 

Ja,  jede  Bliite,  von  dem  Sturm  errettet, 

Ein  treu  Asyl  in  seinem  Busen  fand. 

Und  doch  verketzert  von  der  Pfaffenrotte, 

Weil  er  an  ihre  Gotzen  nicht  geglaubt; 

Weil  treu  er  hing  an  seinem  ew’gen  Gotte, 

Den  ihm  kein  Bann,  kein  Interdikt  geraubt: 

So  floh  er,  wo  die  hohe  Alpenfirne 
Sich  spiegelt  in  des  Leman  klarer  Flut; 

Ihm  schleicht  Natur  den  Angstschweiss  von  der  Stirne, 

Und  kiihlte  heilend  seine  Fieberglut. 

32  Ibid. 

33  Rudolf  v.  Gottschall,  Lieder  der  Gegenwart,  Konigsberg,  1842,  pp.  53-59: 

Des  Dichters  Tod. 
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Ja,  des  Jahrhunderts  Rousseau  bist  Du  worden; 

Dein  Namen,  Shelley,  glanzt  in  Gottes  Buch! 

Die  Menschheit  schenkt  Dir  ihren  Ehrenorden, 

Und  Deinen  Feinden  schenkt  sie  ihren  Fluch. 

Du  gier’ge  Flut,  hast  ihn  hinabgezogen, 

Du  rauberischer  Golf  von  Spezia! 

Doch  gieriger  nach  Raub,  als  Sturm  und  Wogen, 

War  Deine  Pfaffenbrut,  Brittania!” 

The  eighteen-year  old  Gottschall  was  an  ardent  apostle 
of  revolt.  In  his  poems  of  1842,  he  took  upon  himself  the 
task  of  defending  the  political  poets  who  had  thrown  down 
the  gauntlet  to  the  reactionary  governments  of  Europe. 
He  shared  the  admiration  of  his  age  for  Byron  and  Shelley, 
the  two  revolutionary  poets  of  England.  The  former’s 
fame  had  not  appreciably  declined  since  his  introduction 
into  Germany  in  the  third  decade  of  the  century.  Shelley’s 
popularity  had,  as  we  have  seen,  continually  increased  and 
was  now  at  its  height.  Gottschall’s  apostrophe  to  Shelley, 
in  which  he  tells  him  that  posterity  has  vindicated  him  and 
condemned  his  enemies,  is  an  indication  of  the  change  of 
attitude  towards  Shelley  that  had  been  brought  about  in 
little  more  than  a  decade.  The  idealization  of  Shelley’s 
character  and  the  defense  of  Shelley’s  doctrines  begun  by 
the  writers  of  Young  Germany  had  borne  fruit.  It  may 
be  recalled  that  Henry  Crabb  Robinson,  wishing  to  bring 
Shelley  to  Goethe’s  attention  in  1829,  had  to  speak  of  him 
in  apologetic  tones  as  a  poet  who,  in  spite  of  the  perverse 
misdirection  of  his  powers,  had  produced  works  of  un¬ 
questionable  merit.  The  poets  who  in  the  forties  wrote 
about  Shelley  saw  no  need  of  apologizing  for  his  doctrines. 
On  the  contrary,  they  made  eager  propaganda  for  them. 
The  currents  of  thought  represented  by  Shelley  were  now 
in  the  ascendency.  Queen  Mab,  the  poem  which  had  shocked 
Shelley’s  generation  more  than  any  other  work  and  in 
which  Shelley’s  radical  ideas  had  found  their  extreme  ex¬ 
pression,  was  no  longer  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  the 
new  generation.  Indeed,  in  a  collection  of  political  poems, 
first  published  in  1847  and  reprinted  in  1851  under  the 
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title,  Socialistisches  Liederbuch,  Shelley’s  attacks  upon 
statesmen,  lawyers,  priests,  and  tyrants  stand  side  by  side 
with  similar  attacks  by  Heine,  Freiligrath,  Meissner,  and 
others.34  In  the  same  volume,  the  ninth  book  of  Queen 
Mob  is  reprinted  in  Seybt’s  translation.  This  is  the  book 
which  contains  Shelley’s  passionate  vision  of  the  future 
happy  society  that  is  to  be  ruled  by  love  and  not  by  fear. 

To  enthusiastic  reformers  at  this  time,  the  Utopian  dreams 
of  Shelley  must  have  appeared  as  an  attainable  reality. 
All  Germany  was  swept  in  the  forties  by  a  wave  of  idealism, 
which  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  pessimism 
of  the  preceding  decades  as  well  as  to  the  realism  of  the 
succeeding  ones.  This  idealism,  which  contributed  not  a 
little  to  bring  about  the  Revolution  of  1848,  supplied 
favorable  soil  for  the  growth  of  Shelley’s  ideas  and  for  the 
spread  of  his  influence.  The  political  poetry,  which  gives 
the  best  expression  to  the  idealism  of  the  forties  follows 
partly  in  the  footsteps  of  Shelley,  the  English  political 
idealist. 

34  Socialistisches  Liederbuch  hsg.  v.  H.  Puttmann,  2  ed.,  Kassel,  1851. 
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The  Reaction  against  Shelley 

"Sixth  and  Seventh  Decades”  Julian  Schmidt  Alexander 
Buchner  Strodtmann  Shelley  as  a  social  poet  Herwegh 

When  the  mid-century  years  arrived,  the  ideals  of  free¬ 
dom,  proclaimed  by  the  poets  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth 
decade,  seemed  to  be  further  from  realization  than  ever. 
A  revolution  had  come  and  gone  without  ushering  in  the 
new  order.  The  forces  of  reaction  that  for  a  moment  had 
been  shaken,  had  quickly  recovered  and  were  now  firmly 
in  control. 

The  interest  in  politics  in  the  fifties  was  less  intense 
than  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  decades.  In  all  the 
German  states  railroads  were  being  built,  factories  in 
large  numbers  were  springing  up,  cities  were  increasing  in 
population  at  a  rapid  pace.  Coal  and  iron,  profits  and 
wages,  interested  this  age  more  than  did  Utopian  dreams 
of  freedom  and  equality.  Religion  in  this  decade  played 
an  even  less  important  role  than  it  had  previously.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  was  materialistic  and  as  a  consequence, 
its  literature  became  more  and  more  realistic. 

Shelley,  the  atheist  or  pantheist,  could  have  no  message 
for  an  age  that  concerned  itself  little  with  religious  prob¬ 
lems.  Shelley,  the  poet  of  revolt,  could  have  no  influence 
upon  a  decade  that  had  realized  the  folly  of  revolution. 
Shelley,  the  political  dreamer,  was  out  of  harmony  with  a 
generation  that  thought  more  of  money-making  and  eco¬ 
nomic  privileges  than  of  political  rights.  Shelley,  the 
idealist,  appeared  as  a  naive  thinker  to  a  decade  that  tried 
to  reduce  the  human  soul  and  its  aspirations  for  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  to  a  chemical  formula  or  to  the  action  of 
physical  atoms.1 

The  world  was  tired  of  its  political,  philosophic,  and  liter¬ 
ary  struggles.  It  had  no  ear  for  the  polemic  prose  of  the 

1  Cf.  Ludwig  Buchner,  Kraft  und  Stoff,  1856.  In  1850  also  Robert  Prutz 
reprinted  his  essay  on  Shelley’s  “puerile  atheism.”  Vide  supra. 
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writers  of  Young  Germany  nor  for  the  stirring  verse  of  the 
revolutionary  poets.  Hence  these  literary  men  were  either 
silent  or  were  adapting  themselves  to  the  new  spirit.  The 
Young  German  writers  were  still  alive,  but  they  had  ac¬ 
quired  new  literary  ideals.  Gutzkow  was  now  writing  long 
realistic  novels  of  which  his  Ritter  vom  Geist  in  nine  volumes 
appeared  at  the  opening  of  the  decade  and  his  Zauberer  von 
Rom,  also  in  nine  volumes,  at  its  close.  Laube  was  now 
director  of  the  Burgtheater  at  Vienna  and  was  beginning 
his  translations  of  numerous  French  dramas  of  domestic 
life.  Mundt  and  Kuhne  were  producing  works  of  but 
little  importance.  These  writers  who  had  once  hailed 
Shelley  as  their  comrade  and  forerunner  and  who  were  now 
following  ideals  alien  to  him,  were  consequently  indifferent 
towards  him. 

At  the  opening  of  the  previous  decade,  the  first  works 
of  Geibel  and  of  Herwegh  had  appeared,  and  while  the 
latter  awoke  to  find  himself  the  hero  of  the  hour,  the 
former  received  but  scant  notice.  The  new  decade,  how¬ 
ever,  preferred  the  tender  strains  of  Geibel  to  the  iron 
verses  of  Herwegh,  and  so  the  latter  was  either  silent  or 
gave  voice  to  his  disappointment  with  the  new  spirit  in 
biting  epigrams.  Meissner  was  entertaining  the  new  read¬ 
ing  public  with  cheerful  novels.  Hartmann  had  published 
his  best  poem,  Reimchronik  des  Pfaffen  Maurizius  and  was 
now  writing  harmless  sketches  of  his  travels.2  Hence, 
Shelley  was  no  longer  the  passionate  ideal  he  had  been  to 
these  writers  in  their  youth. 

The  interest  in  Shelley  that  in  the  thirties  and  forties 
had  steadily  increased,  now  died  down.  Not  a  single 
translation  of  his  major  poems  has  been  discovered  in  the 
entire  decade  following  the  Revolution.3  Moreover,  in 
German  periodicals  the  articles  dealing  with  the  English 
poet  were  very  few  in  number  and  for  the  most  part  brief 
and  unimportant.  Thus  in  1855,  there  appeared  in  the 

2  Moritz  Hartmann,  Tagebuch  aus  Languedoc  und  Provence,  1852. 

3  a  translation  of  Shelley’s  “The  Cloud”  by  August  Rieke  appeared  in 
the  Deutsches  Museum,  1859,  Vol.  I,  pp.  448-451.  No  other  translations  have 
been  found. 
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Magazin  fur  die  Literatur  des  Auslandes  a  characterization 
of  Matthew  Arnold  and  Alexander  Smith,  under  the  title, 
“Die  Shelleyisten  in  England.”  4  The  author  attempted 
to  prove  that  these  English  poets  were  the  literary  heirs  of 
Shelley.  “Smith  has  inherited  Shelley’s  lyrical  power, 
Matthew  Arnold  his  classical  art.”  The  poetic  and  not 
the  reformatory  elements  in  Shelley’s  work  were  now  em¬ 
phasized.  Shelley  was  now  judged  soberly,  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  free  from  passion.  His  atheism,  his  political  and 
moral  radicalism  were  felt  to  be  blemishes.  His  mistakes 
were  no  longer  glossed  over.5  The  story  of  Shelley’s  life 
that  had  captivated  men’s  minds  in  the  two  preceding 
decades  was  now  stripped  of  its  romantic  elements.  His 
character  was  dissected  coldly,  objectively.  “He  was  a 
man  without  passion,  he  knew  neither  all-devouring  love 
nor  strong  hatred.  He  was  never  embittered  by  the 
humiliations  and  the  enmities  to  which  he  was  subjected 
in  England;  he  had  a  soul  like  marble,  so  smooth,  chaste 
and  cold.”  6  These  were  realistic  judgments  of  an  unemo¬ 
tional  age,  appearing  in  the  very  same  magazine  in  which 
two  decades  earlier  Kuhne  had  first  sung  the  praises  of  the 
newly  discovered  English  poet.7 

The  writers  of  the  new  decade  were  skeptical  towards 
the  legend  of  Shelley,  the  tragic  hero,  the  promising  genius 
blasted  in  the  bud.  Hebbel  denied  that  Shelley  was  a 
tragic  character.8  Julian  Schmidt  stated  his  conviction 
that  Shelley’s  poetic  power  would  not  have  increased,  even 
if  he  had  lived  much  longer.9 

Hebbel’s  enthusiasm  for  Shelley  had  cooled  since  his 
visit  to  the  latter’s  tomb  at  Rome  in  1845. 10  Then  he  had 
had  only  words  of  praise  for  the  English  poet,  but  now  he 
looked  upon  him  with  cold,  objective  eyes,  and  expressed 

6  Ibid.,  1859,  Vol.  LVI,  p.  370.  “Shelley’s  Irrtiimer  entstanden  aus  einer 
Bethorung  seines  Geistes,  die  Lust  zum  Krieg  mit  der  Gesellschaft  war  seine 
vorherrschende  Neigung.” 

•Ibid.,  1859,  Vol.  LVI,  p.  370. 

7  Ibid.,  1834,  Vol.  V,  Nos.  50  and  51. 

8  Friedrich  Hebbel,  Samtliche  Werke,  Berlin,  1903,  Vol.  XII,  p.  188. 

9  Grenzboten,  1852,  Vol.  I,  p.  162. 

10  Vide  supra. 
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the  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  Cenci  and  of  Queen  Mab 
was  neither  a  first-rate  poet  nor  a  tragic  hero.  Hebbel  did 
not  believe  that  the  misfortunes  and  early  death  of  Shelley 
were  in  themselves  tragic.  Shelley’s  drowning  at  sea  was 
but  accidental  and  in  no  way  could  it  be  construed  as  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  his  sins  against  the  moral  order. 
“Tragisch  soil  es  doch  wohl  nicht  sein,  dass  er  ausserlich 
verungliickt,  bevor  die  innere  Zerknirschung  eingetreten 
ist?” 

More  important  than  the  remarks  of  Hebbel  were  those 
of  Julian  Schmidt,  which  appeared  in  an  article  occupying 
fifteen  pages  in  the  Grenzboten  of  1852,  an  article  in  which 
not  only  the  life  but  also  every  important  work  of  Shelley 
was  taken  up  in  detail.11 

Julian  Schmidt  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative 
literary  critic  of  this  period  and  his  attitude  towards  Shelley 
as  characteristic  of  the  age.  Schmidt’s  influence  in  the 
fifties  probably  exceeded  that  of  any  other  critic.  In 
1848  he  had  taken  over  the  editorship  of  the  Grenzboten 
and  his  pronouncements  in  this  journal  were  accepted  with 
reverence  by  a  large  section  of  the  reading  public.  Until 
1850,  his  articles  dealt  mainly  with  political  questions,  but 
after  the  years  of  the  Revolution,  when  politics  ceased  to  be 
the  dominant  interest  of  readers,  the  articles  were  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  criticism  of  literary  works  and  personali¬ 
ties.12  Schmidt  was  as  much  at  home  among  English  and 
French  authors  as  among  the  German.  His  Grenzboten 
essays  on  English  writers  formed  the  basis  for  his  work, 
Uebersicht  der  englischen  Liter atur  im  neunzehnten  Jahr- 
hundert,  first  published  at  Leipzig  in  1856. 

Schmidt  attributed  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  Shelley’s 
work  and  to  it  he  traced  back  many  of  the  evil  elements 
that,  in  his  opinion,  were  afflicting  English  poetry.  He 
saw  the  bad  influence  of  Shelley  in  the  poems  of  Keats, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Tennyson,  Robert  Browning,  Mrs.  Browning, 
Philip  Bailey,  Edmund  Reade,  Matthew  Arnold,  Alexan¬ 
der  Smith,  Julian  Fane,  and  the  Americans:  Longfellow, 

11  Grenzboten,  1852,  Vol.  I,  pp.  161-175.  VVVT 

12  Constantin  Rossler  in  Allgemeine  deutsche  Biographie,  Vol.  XXXI,  p.  765. 
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Bryant,  Poe,  and  Dana.  13  A  poet  whose  works  had  pro¬ 
duced  such  a  profound  impression  upon  his  century  surely 
deserved  careful  and  detailed  consideration. 

Schmidt  was  a  realist,  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with 
Shelley’s  unpractical  idealism.  His  judgment  could  not 
be  captivated  by  the  tender  strains  and  the  Messianic 
dreams  of  an  unworldly  poet.  He  sought  the  rational  in 
the  irrational;  clear  thought  in  poems  of  ecstatic  feeling, 
that  often  were  bare  of  thought;  and  because  in  Shelley’s 
poems  he  frequently  encountered  half-formed  ideas  or 
else  ideas  obscured  by  a  weight  of  words,  images,  and 
emotions,  he  was  disposed  to  take  an  unfavorable,  mildly 
ironical  attitude  towards  the  English  poet,  an  attitude 
which  in  many  ways  resembled  that  of  Prutz.14  It  had 
been  said  that  Shelley  was  an  uncompromising  revolution¬ 
ist.  Perhaps  he  did  indulge  in  theories  of  revolution,  but, 
remarked  Schmidt,  “in  reality  he  was  a  tender,  sensitive 
individual,  more  inclined  to  revel  in  his  emotions  than  to 
fight  against  wrong  with  earnest,  unwearied  perseverance.” 
Byron  was  a  true  Englishman,  who  gave  a  manly,  energetic 
expression  to  his  hatred  of  the  dominant  order,  whereas 
Shelley,  an  immature,  feminine,  and  superficial  character, 
withdrew  from  the  society  he  disliked  in  order  to  take 
refuge  in  a  misty  land  of  dreams.  Schmidt  held  that  con¬ 
tact  with  earth  and  with  everyday  life  was  essential  for  a 
great  poet.  Shelley’s  muse,  however,  lacked  this  contact 
‘Sie  halt  sich  daher  auch  am  liebsten  im  Reich  der  Liifte, 
und  wenn  sie  einmal  eine  reale,  irdische  Anschauung  zu 
haben  glaubt,  so  ist  es  immer  nur  eine  phantastische  Fata 
Morgana,  die  verschwindet,  sobald  man  sich  ihr  nahert.” 

Prometheus  Unbound  was  to  Schmidt  a  characteristic 
example  of  the  Shelleyan  muse,  and  he  apparently  was 
delighted  to  point  out  its  weaknesses  and  inconsistencies. 
In  his  opinion,  Shelley  had  rendered  the  confused  theme 
even  more  confused,  and  its  obscurity  even  more  obscure. 
Jupiter  was  the  almighty  God,  the  conqueror  and  the  lord 

13  Schmidt,  Uebersicht  der  englischen  Liter atur  im  neunzehnten  J ahrhundert, 
Sondershausen,  1859,  2  ed.,  pp.  121-123. 

14  Vide  Chapter  III  on  Prutz. 
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of  all  created  and  uncreated  beings,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  painted  devil,  a  wicked  tyrant,  lacking  all  noble  feeling. 
At  times,  moreover,  he  was  even  stripped  of  the  qualities 
of  a  personal  god,  becoming  the  divine  principle  in  nature, 
perhaps  the  impersonal  nature-god  of  Spinoza.  The  other 
characters,  Demogorgon,  Prometheus,  and  Asia  were  also 
without  flesh  and  blood.  “At  first  is  seems  as  though  Asia 
were  a  real  individual,  but  soon  she  becomes  a  personifica¬ 
tion  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  finally  she  appears  so 
radiant  and  glorified  that  one  must  assume  that  she  repre¬ 
sents  an  additional  abstraction,  perhaps  the  eternal  fem¬ 
inine  or  something  else.”  Prometheus  Unbound,  was 
distasteful  to  Schmidt  as  a  product  of  romanticism  and  of 
a  phantastic  idealism.15  He  objected  to  its  poor  composi¬ 
tion  and  lack  of  unity,  to  its  weak  character  portrayal,  to 
its  obscure  language,  to  its  abandonment  of  even  the 
semblance  of  reality. 

The  fact  that  Schmidt  devoted  several  pages  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Prometheus  Unbound  whereas  he  deemed  one 
sentence  sufficient  for  a  characterization  of  Queen  Mab, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  change  of  attitude 
that  had  come  over  Germany.16  We  have  seen  that  in 
the  preceding  decades  Queen  Mab  enjoyed  a  popularity 
unequalled  by  any  work  of  Shelley  except  perhaps  the 
C end. 17  Prometheus  Unbound,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
received  no  attention  and  hardly  any  mention.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  when  Shelley  was  judged  as  a  poet  and  not  as  a 
political  or  religious  reformer,  greater  importance  began  to 
be  attached  to  his  more  mature  works,  not  only  to  the 
Cend  but  also  to  Prometheus  Unbound,  to  Alastor,  and  to 
the  Revolt  of  Islam.  Of  the  last  poem,  Schmidt  remarked, 

is  Vide  L  M.  Price,  Attitude  of  Gustav  Freytag  and  Julian  Schmidt  toward 
English  Literature,  Hesperia,  Nov.  7,  1915,  Chapter  II:  Subjective  Idealism  in 

English  poetry.  ,  „  .  .  , 

16  Schmidt’s  remarks  on  Queen  Mab  are  restricted  to  the  following  colorless 

sentence:  “Das  erste  unter  seinen  Gedichten  war  Queen  Mab,  eine  zarte,  von 
traumerischen  Reflexionen  liber  Schlaf  und  Tod  unterbrochene  Vision,  in 
welcher  eine  Fee  in  fluchtigen  Bildern  dem  menschlichen  Geiste  die  Harmome 
der  Natur  anschaulich  macht.” 

17  Vide  Chapter  III. 
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“Man  glaubt  sich  in  Hegel’s  Phanomenologie  versetzt,  in 
welcher  den  Abstractionen  des  Gedankens  der  Schein  der 
Bewegung  und  des  Lebens  verliehen  wird,  oder  auch  in  die 
Apokalypse  eines  neuen  Propheten,  dessen  Phantasie  aber 
nicht  ausreicht,  seine  Farben  zu  einem  so  grellen  Contraste 
gegeniiberzustellen,  dass  sie  wenigstens  den  Schein  der 
Gestaltung  annehmen.” 

Even  upon  the  Cenci,  the  most  realistic  of  Shelley’s 
works,  Schmidt  did  not  fail  to  pour  his  satire.  In  his 
opinion,  no  great  poet  would  have  been  attracted  by  such 
a  monstrous  theme.  A  villain  outraged  his  daughter  and 
she,  thereupon,  murdered  him  and  atoned  for  her  crime 
with  her  own  blood.  What  dramatic  elements  could  this 
subject  present?  “There  is  nothing  poetical  in  depicting  a 
murderer’s  den  in  which  the  most  unnatural  crimes  are 
committed.”  Why  should  Beatrice  have  resented  her 
father’s  attack?  “Surely  one  should  not  shrink  from  a 
little  incest  in  this  hell,  where  all  the  vices  assemble  and 
celebrate  their  bacchanals.” 

Schmidt  did  find  words  of  approval  for  several  of  the 
minor  lyrics,  but  he  remained  unshaken  in  his  belief  that, 
on  the  whole,  Shelley  had  exercised  a  baneful  influence 
upon  his  age. 

Three  years  after  Schmidt’s  remarks  in  the  Grenzboten, 
there  appeared  another  account  of  Shelley  in  a  history  of 
English  literature  by  Alexander  Buchner,  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Zurich,  an  account  which  takes  Schmidt’s 
article  as  its  main  authority,  even  quoting  from  it  at  times.18 
Buchner  avoided  the  polemical  tone  of  the  Grenzboten,  and 
although  he  did  not  fail  to  indicate  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Shelleyan  muse,  nevertheless,  he  placed  more  stress  upon 
the  positive  elements  in  Shelley’s  poetry.  The  interest  in 
Shelley’s  personality  was  now  so  slight  that  Buchner 
devoted  only  a  few  lines  to  biographical  facts.19  Moreover, 
the  cool  welcome  accorded  Trelawney’s  book  on  Shelley, 

18  Alexander  Buchner,  Geschichte  der  englischen  Poesie,  Vol.  II,  pp.  340-347. 

19  See  following  chapter  for  Buchner’s  remarks  on  Shelley  in  his  novel, 
Lord  Byron’s  letzte  Liebe,  Leipzig,  1862. 
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published  in  1858,  was  but  another  indication  that  the 
period  of  Shelley  worship  had  passed.20 

Trelawney’s  Recollections  of  Byron  and  Shelley,  indeed, 
was  hardly  noticed  in  Germany  upon  its  publication  in 
1858.  The  biographer’s  critical  attitude  towards  Byron 
and  his  admiration  for  Shelley  did  not  please  this  decade. 
Byron,  as  the  author  of  the  realistic  epic,  Don  Juan,  was 
still  held  in  high  honor  by  most  readers.21  Shelley,  as  the 
author  of  Queen  Mab,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  to  be 
worthy  of  neglect,  for  the  failure  of  the  Revolution  of  1848 
meant  to  this  generation  the  failure  of  Shelley  an  ideals. 
In  Europa,  the  magazine  of  which  Kiihne  was  then  the 
editor,  August  Lewald  did  indeed  attempt  a  defence  of 
Trelawney’s  book  and  its  estimate  of  the  two  English  poets. 
But  he  was  apparently  the  only  one  to  do  so.22  The  un¬ 
favorable  opinion  expressed  by  a  critic  in  the  Magazin  fur 
die  Literatur  des  Auslandes  was  more  characteristic  of  the 
decade.23  This  journal  concluded  its  remarks  on  Byron 
and  Shelley  with  the  following  statement:  “ England  has 
banished  both  poets  and  rightly  so;  their  mistakes  and  sins 
well  merited  this  punishment.  Our  moral  sense  must  con¬ 
demn  them,  but  as  critics  we  shall  not  cease  to  seek  out 
the  true  and  the  beautiful  wherever  it  is  found.” 

Similar  opinions  were  expressed  in  an  article  in  the 
Unterhaltungen  am  hauslichen  Herd,  1859,  a  journal  then 
edited  by  Gutzkow.24  This  journal  advised  its  readers  not 
to  be  deceived  by  the  crown  of  martyrdom  that  had  been 
placed  upon  the  head  of  Byron  or  of  Shelley,  for  the  two 
Englishmen  deserved  in  a  measure  the  persecution  meted 
out  to  them.  “In  ihnen  war  ein  so  damonischer  Hoch- 
mut  der  Selbstuberhebung,  eine  solche  Verachtung  jeder 
Schranke,  die  ihren  Genius  etwa  hindern  konnte,  und  so  viel 
Tiegerhaftes  und  Neronisches,  wie  Leigh  Hunt  von  Byron 
erzahlt,  dass  in  dem  Geschick,  das  sie  erdruckte,  so  Not- 
wendigkeit  wie  Gerechtigkeit  liegt.” 

20  E.  J.  Trelawney,  Recollections  of  Byron  and  Shelley,  London,  1858. 

21  Ackermann,  Lord  Byron,  1901,  Conclusion. 

22  Europa,  1858,  No.  12,  pp.  395-400. 

23  Magazin  fur  die  Literatur  des  Auslandes,  1859,  Vol.  LVI,  P-  370. 

24  Unterhaltungen  am  hauslichen  Herd,  1859,  N.  F.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  47. 
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With  the  passing  of  years,  however,  the  unfavorable 
tone  of  the  early  fifties  towards  Shelley  began  to  soften 
and  to  disappear.  Just  as  Shelley  had  ceased  to  be  wor¬ 
shipped  as  a  martyred  hero,  so  in  the  sixties  he  also  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  a  baneful  influence  in  literature.  While 
his  ideas  were,  on  the  whole,  still  rejected,  his  poetic  power 
began  to  be  increasingly  recognized  and  admired.  Litera¬ 
ture  was  becoming  more  and  more  internationalized  and 
the  reputation  enjoyed  by  Shelley  in  England  at  this  time 
could  not  but  arouse  an  interest  in  him  on  the  part  of 
literary  men  on  the  Continent.25  About  a  quarter  of  a 
century  had  passed  since  Seybt’s  translation  of  Shelley’s 
poems,  and  the  need  for  a  new  version  began  to  manifest 
itself.  Strodtmann’s  translation  in  1866  attempted  to  do 
justice  to  Shelley  as  a  poetic  artist. 26  Seybt  had  published 
his  work  in  a  decade  that  was  interested  in  Shelley’s  ideas 
and  hence  he  had  sought  to  reproduce  every  thought 
faithfully,  often  at  the  expense  of  the  poetic  elements. 
Strodtmann,  on  the  contrary,  wished  primarily  to  retain 
the  charm  of  expression,  the  beauty  of  imagery  and  the 
warmth  of  feeling  present  in  the  original,  and  in  this  he 
generally  succeeded.27 

A  reviewer  in  the  Magazin  fur  die  Liter atur  des  Auslandes 
had  only  words  of  praise  for  Strodtmann’s  effort,  but  was 
non-committal  in  his  attitude  towards  Shelley.28 

Otto  Buchwald,  writing  in  the  Deutsches  Museum,  a 
literary  journal,  then  under  the  editorship  of  Robert  Prutz 

25  Among  biographical  and  critical  works  on  Shelley  that  appeared  in 
England  in  the  fifties  were  those  of  Leigh  Hunt,  1850;  Robert  Browning, 
1852;  G.  Gilfillen,  1856;  T.  J.  Hogg,  1858;  C.  S.  Middleton,  1858;  E.  J.  Tre- 
lawney,  1858;  Lady  Jane  Shelley,  1859.  An  account  of  Shelley  was  also 
contained  in  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  Characterbilder  englischer  Dichter.  Aus 
dem  Englischen  ubersetzt  von  Emil  Muller,  Marburg,  1857,  pp.  116-132. 

26  See  Chapter  III  on  Seybt  and  Strodtmann. 

27  In  his  Lieder  und  Balladenbuch  amerikanischer  und  englischer  Dichter  der 
Gegenwart,  Hamburg,  1862,  Strodtmann  had  included  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  Shelley  and  a  translation  of  the  following  poems:  “Love’s  Philoso¬ 
phy,”  “Stanzas  written  in  Dejection  near  Naples,”  “Ode  to  the  West  Wind.” 
The  last  two  poems  as  well  as  “Lines  written  among  the  Euganean  Hills,” 
were  also  translated  by  Louise  von  Ploennies  and  included  in  her  volume, 
Englische  Lyriker  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  1867.  Vide  supra. 

28  Magazin  fur  die  Literatur  des  Auslandes,  1866,  Vol.  LXX,  p.  679. 
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and  Karl  Frenzel,  took  exception  to  Strodtmann’s  praise 
of  the  Cenci  in  the  preface  to  his  translation.29  The  latter 
had  not  only  asserted  that  the  tragedy  would  be  successful 
on  the  stage,  but  had  even  prepared  an  acting  version,  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  the  following  statement  affixed  to  his 
translation  of  the  Cenci:  “Das  Recht  zur  Auffiihrung  der 
Cenci  nach  dieser  Uebersetzung  ist  zuvor  von  dem  Unter- 
zeichneten  zu  erwerben.  Eine  gekiirzte  Bearbeitung  fur 
die  Buhne  steht  den  Herren  Theaterdirectoren  auf  Wunsch 
zu  Gebote.”  Apparently,  there  was  no  response  to  this 
offer  on  the  part  of  theatre  managers  in  Germany,  even  as 
there  had  been  none  to  similar  appeals  in  England.  Indeed, 
when  finally  in  1886  a  performance  of  the  tragedy  was 
given  in  London  under  the  auspices  of  the  Shelley  Society, 
dramatic  critics  were  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  the 
play.30  Yet,  even  after  the  apparent  failure  of  the  English 
performance,  the  demand  that  the  Cenci  be  put  on  the 
stage  was  not  silenced  in  Germany.  In  1907  Georg  Hell- 
muth  Neuendorff,  a  student  of  the  drama  who  had  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  Cenci-theme  through  the  literature  of 
several  countries,  undertook  a  new  translation  of  Shelley  s 
tragedy  and  reiterated  Strodtmann’s  assertion  that  the 
play,  if  well  staged,  would  be  a  theatrical  success.  However 
no  attempt  seems  thus  far  to  have  been  made  to  stage  the 
Cenci  in  Germany.31 

Otto  Buchwald,  in  his  review  of  Strodtmann’s  version 
of  the  Cenci,  formulated  several  objections  that  could  be 
raised  against  the  play,  objections  that  may  have  seemed 
very  weighty  then,  but  that  would  no  longer  be  shared 
to-day.  The  charges  reiterated  by  Buchwald  had  been 

28  Otto  Buchwald, “Die  Dramatiker  Shelley  und  Rebbel,”  Deutsches  Museum, 
1867,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  385-395.  Buchwald  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  when 
he  wrote  the  above  essay;  he  had  just  completed  his  philological  studies  at 
Breslau  and  was  teaching  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Gorlitz.  He  published  a 
number  of  poems,  short  stories,  and  critical  essays. 

30  Helena  Richter,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  p.  393.  Edgar  Lee  Bates,  A  Study 

of  Shelley’s  Cenci,  pp.  26-30.  .  . 

31  Shelley,  Die  Cenci,  translated  by  Georg  Hellmuth  Neuendorff,  Leipzig, 
Reclam,  1907.  Cf.  Neuendorff,  Beatrice  Cenci  im  Drama,  Buhne  und  Welt, 
March,  1907. 
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made  by  critics  from  the  time  of  Gutzkow  to  that  of 
Julian  Schmidt  and  had  been  best  refuted  by  Georgii  in 
1841. 32  Buchwald’s  position  was  well  summed  up  in  his 
closing  paragraph  in  which  he  asserts,  that  a  drama  whose 
tragic  effect  depends  upon  an  incestuous  relation  between 
father  and  daughter,  and  in  which  a  repulsive  and  unnatural 
character  of  the  type  of  Count  Cenci  appears,  is  wholly 
unfit  to  be  staged.33 

The  industrial  development  and  expansion  that  had 
played  such  an  important  role  in  the  fifties  continued 
unabated  in  the  following  decades.  With  the  increase  of 
factories  and  of  machine  labor,  new  problems  arose.  Men 
were  herded  together  in  large  cities;  thousands  were  at  the 
mercy  of  a  single  employer.  The  struggle  for  bread  and  the 
fear  of  the  morrow  filled  men’s  minds.  Labor  unions  came 
into  being  and  labor  revolts  became  frequent.  The  doc¬ 
trines  of  socialism  and  communism  spread  with  enormous 
rapidity.  Social  problems  clamored  for  solution  and  found 
their  way  into  literature. 

32  See  Chapter  III  for  detailed  discussion. 

33  Buchwald  voices  similar  objections  to  Hebbel’s  dramas,  Judith  and 
Maria  Magdalena-,  hence  the  title  of  the  essay,  “Die  Dramatiker  Shelley  und 
Hebbel.” 

To-day  Buchwald’s  position,  based  upon  classical  dramatic  theory,  would 
not  be  generally  accepted,  for  since  the  above  article  was  written,  similar 
themes  have  been  presented  on  the  German  stage  and  have  met  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  both  dramatic  critics  and  of  theater-goers.  Thus,  in  the  spring  of 
1922,  Fritz  von  Unruh’s  drama,  Ein  Geschlecht,  was  successfully  staged  at 
Leipzig,  and  failed  to  arouse  any  indignation,  even  though  the  theme  of  incest, 
which  was  one  of  the  essential  themes  of  the  play,  was  there  treated  with  even 
less  reserve  than  was  done  in  Shelley’s  tragedy.  Indeed,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  a  performance  of  the  Cenci  with  an  expressionistic  setting,  such  as  that 
accorded  to  the  plays  of  Ernst  Toller  by  Max  Reinhardt,  would  be  successful. 
The  high,  emotional  pitch  of  Shelley’s  drama  is  no  more  nerve-racking  than 
that  of  the  plays  of  Toller,  Unruh,  or  other  present-day  dramatists.  Shelley’s 
characters  are  simple  types  such  as  might  well  appear  in  Expressionist  plays. 
Count  Cenci  is  the  embodiment  of  all  the  evil  traits  of  his  class  and  time,  even 
as  Beatrice  is  the  representative  of  the  ideal  woman,  who  “though  wrapped 
in  a  strange  cloud  of  crime  and  shame,  lived  ever  holy  and  unstained.”  Shel¬ 
ley’s  language,  forceful,  highly  exaggerated,  overcharged  with  feeling,  and  yet 
clear  and  easily  intelligible,  might  well  be  a  model  for  Expressionist  dramatists 
who  often  have  difficulty  in  uniting  vigor  of  speech  and  emotion  with  clearness 
of  thought. 
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The  influence  of  Shelley  as  a  social  poet  now  made  it¬ 
self  felt.34  In  1852,  Julian  Schmidt  had  called  attention  to 
the  social  lyrics  of  Shelley,  and  had  given  a  prose  version 
of  the  “Song  to  the  Men  of  England,”  beginning: 

“Men  of  England,  wherefore  plough 
For  the  lords  who  lay  ye  low? 

Wherefore  weave  with  toil  and  care 
The  rich  robes  your  tyrants  wear? 

Wherefore  feed,  and  clothe,  and  save, 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 

Those  ungrateful  drones  who  would 
Drain  your  sweat — nay,  drink  your  blood?” 

Alexander  Buchner,  following  in  Schmidt’s  footsteps  called 
attention  to  Shelley’s  “socialistic-radicalism.” 85  Strodt- 
mann  wrote  of  Shelley,  ‘ 1  that  a  purer  and  nobler  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  humanitarian  philosophy  has  hardly  ever 
appeared.”  36  Hermann  Lingg  wrote  social  lyrics  in  the 
sixties  entirely  in  the  Shelleyan  spirit.37 

The  most  influential  poem  of  Herwegh,  his  “Bundeslied 
fur  den  allgemeinen  deutschen  Arbeiterverein,”  written 
October,  1863,  would  probably  not  have  assumed  its 
present  form  but  for  Shelley’s  social  lyrics.  In  the  nineties 
Eugen  Diihring  and  Franz  Mehring  charged  Herwegh  with 
having  slavishly  imitated  Shelley’s  “Song  to  the  Men  of 
England”  in  his  ballad.  In  the  second  volume  of  his 
Grossen  der  modernen  Literatur,  1892,  Diihring  devoted 
forty-five  pages  to  a  bitter  anti-Semitic  attack  upon  Shelley , 
whom  he  accused  of  being  a  dangerous  representative  of 
the  malicious  Hebraic  spirit.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
on  Shelley’s  “Song  to  the  Men  of  England,”  Diihring  added, 
“Hatte  er  eine  Generation  langer  gelebt,  so  hatte  er  von 

34  In  1851  translations  from  Queen  Mab  appeared  in  the  Sozialistisches 
Liederbuch,  edited  by  H.  Puttmann  at  Kassel.  Vide  supra. 

35  Buchner,  Geschichte  der  englischen  Poesie,  Yol.  II,  p.  342. 

36  Strodtmann,  Shelley’s  Ausgewdhlte  Dichtungen,  Introduction,  page  ix. 

37  jjans  Benzmann,  Die  soziale  Ballade  in  Deutschland,  Miinchen,  1912,  p.  So, 
calls  attention  to  Lingg’s  social  poetry.  Ackermann,  Lord  Byron,  p.  181  con¬ 
firms  Shelley’s  influence  on  Lingg.  For  a  poem  by  Lingg  dealing  with  Shelley, 

see  below. 
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seinem  Arbeitergedicht  noch  ein  Spiegelbildchen,  freilich 
fast  in  einer  Art  Zerrspiegel,  zu  sehen  bekommen  konnen. 
Es  hat  sich  namlich  die  Hauptwendungen  davon  der 
deutsche  Verse  machende  Herwegh  zu  einem  sogenannten 
Arbeiterlied  nicht  entgehen  lassen.”38  Franz  Mehring 
called  Herwegh’s  poem  “ a  quite  talented  but  all  too  slavish 
imitation  of  a  well  known  poem  by  Shelley.” 39  Theophil 
Zolling  in  an  article  in  Die  Gegenwart,  1896,  entitled,  “Las- 
salle,  Herwegh,  und  die  Sozialdemokratie,”  attempted  to 
clear  Herwegh  of  this  charge  which  had  already  found  its 
way  into  the  public  press.40  Hermann  Tardel,  in  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  works  of  Herwegh,  1909,  accepted  in  the 
main  the  arguments  of  Zolling.41  Victor  Fleury  and  Adolf 
Trampe,  recent  writers  on  Herwegh  have  also  based  their 
accounts  of  the  relationship  between  the  English  and  the 
German  poet  upon  the  article  of  Zolling.42 

All  of  these  writers,  following  the  lead  of  Diihring, 
restricted  themselves  to  a  comparison  between  Herwegh’s 
“Bundeslied”  and  Shelley’s  “Song  to  the  Men  of  England.” 
However,  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  Shelley 
on  the  part  of  these  critics  might  have  indicated  to  them 
that  there  was  a  greater  resemblance  in  spirit,  content, 
and  language  between  Herwegh’s  ballad  and  another  work 
of  Shelley,  namely  his  “Mask  of  Anarchy.”  Herwegh, 
himself  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  indebtedness  to 
this  poem,  for  he  selected  from  it,  as  the  motto  of  his 
“Bundeslied,”  the  line,  “Ye  are  many — they  are  few.”  43 

Zolling,  in  denying  that  Shelley  was  Herwegh’s  model, 
called  attention  to  the  difference  in  the  spirit  of  the  German 
poem  and  the  “Song  to  the  Men  of  England.”  In  his 
opinion,  Shelley  pictures  merely  a  state  of  misery  and 
despair  from  which  there  is  no  possible  escape,  whereas 

38  Eugen  Diihring,  Grossen  der  modernen  Literatur,  Leipzig,  1892,  Vol.  II, 
p.  295. 

39  Theophil  Zolling,  Lassalle,  Herwegh,  und  die  Sozialdemokratie,  Die 
Gegenwart,  1896,  Vol.  I,  p.  374. 

40  Ibid.,  pp.  373-377. 

41  Hermann  Tardel,  Herweghs  Werke,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  15-18,  197-200. 

42  Victor  Fleury,  Le  Poete  Georges  Herwegh,  Diss.,  Paris,  1911,  pp.  189-190. 
Adolf  Trampe,  Georg  Herwegh,  Diss.,  Munster,  1910,  p.  111. 

43  “  Mask  of  Anarchy,”  Stanza  xxxviii,  repeated  in  stanza  xci. 
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Herwegh  points  out  the  road  to  salvation  in  that  he  calls 
for  a  general  strike  and  a  social  revolution.44  However, 
the  difference  in  spirit  that  Zolling  so  carefully  distinguishes, 
disappears  as  soon  as  we  compare  the  close  of  Herwegh’s 
poem  with  the  concluding  stanza  of  the  Mask  of  Anarchy.  • 

“Rise  like  Lions  after  slumber 
In  unvanquishable  number — 

Shake  your  chains  to  earth  like  dew 
Which  in  sleep  has  fallen  on  you— 

Ye  are  many — they  are  few.” 

(Stanza  xci.) 

Surely,  Shelley  does  not  in  this  poem  preach  the  doctrine 
of  despair,  but  of  revolt.  Nor  does  he  favor  armed  revolt 
and  blood  shed  but  a  form  of  passive  resistance  that  has 
much  in  common  with  the  notion  of  a  general  strike  as 
outlined  in  Herwegh’s  poem: 

“Mann  der  Arbeit,  aufgewacht! 

Und  erkenne  deine  Macht! 

Alle  Rader  stehen  still, 

Wenn  dein  starker  Arm  es  will. 

Deiner  Dranger  Schar  erblasst, 

Wenn  du,  miide  deiner  Last, 

In  die  Ecke  lehnst  den  Pflug, 

Wenn  du  rufst:  es  ist  genug! 

Brecht  das  Doppeljoch  entzwei! 

Brecht  die  Not  der  Sklaverei! 

Brecht  die  Sklaverei  der  Not! 

Brot  ist  Freiheit,  Freiheit  Brot.” 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Mask  of  Anarchy,  stanzas 
xxxvii-li,  will  show  in  varying  forms  many  of  the  motives 

44  Theophil  Zolling,  “Lassalle,  Herwegh,  und  die  Sozial-democratie,”  Die 
Gegenwart,  Yol.  L,  p.  374.  Zolling  analyses  in  detail  the  motives  borrowed  by 
Herwegh  from  Shelley’s  “Song  to  the  Men  of  England.  Shelley  gibt  nur 
ein  Zustandsbild,  ein  Elendsgemalde,  stumpfe,  trostlose  Verzweiflung,  kein 
Ausblick,  ein  grandioses  Grab.  Herwegh  hat  einen  anderen  Ausgangspunkt 
und  ein  grosses  Ziel.  Seine  Antithese  ist  breiter,  tiefer,  geistreicher,  seine 
Verzweiflung  trostvoll,  der  Streik  wird  gepredigt,  die  siegreiche  Revolution 
verkundet  und  im  ungestumen  Kampfgeschrei  nach  Brot  und  Freiheit  klingt 
das  Lied  aus.”  See  also  Tardel’s  Introduction  to  Herweghs  Werke,  Vol.  Ill, 
pp.  15-18. 
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used  in  the  “Bundeslied.” 45  These  Shelleyan  stanzas  are, 
undoubtedly,  the  main  source  of  Herwegh’s  poem,  and 
nevertheless,  it  will  not  do  to  speak  of  a  slavish  imitation 
of  Shelley,  for  Herwegh  has  enriched  the  borrowed  motives 
with  a  fire  and  a  rhetorical  pathos  that  is  peculiarly  his 
own.  It  must  be  remembered  that  between  the  poem  of 
Shelley  and  that  of  Herwegh  there  lay  almost  half  a  century 
of  social  change  and  development.  During  this  period, 
Shelley’s  unclear  and  unpractical  theory  of  the  unarmed 
resistance  of  the  suffering  millions  against  the  few  oppressors 
had  found  a  further  development  in  the  socialist  doctrine 
of  a  general  strike.  Herwegh’s  poem,  written  in  the  gener¬ 
ation  of  Marx,  Engels,  and  Lassalle,  in  the  spirit  of  these 
men  in  a  vigorous,  rhetorical  tone,  was  destined  to  make  a 
strong  popular  appeal.  Upon  Lassalle’s  request  it  was  put 
to  music  by  Hans  von  Billow  and  for  many  a  year  was  sung 
at  workers’  meetings,  until  in  the  nineties  it  fell  into  dis¬ 
favor.46 

Yet,  though  the  socialist  movement  in  Germany  grew 
stronger  from  year  to  year  and  though  the  social  spirit 
made  itself  felt  in  literature  in  ever  greater  intensity  from 
decade  to  decade,  the  influence  of  Shelley,  the  social  poet, 
did  not,  as  might  have  been  expected  correspondingly 
increase.  On  the  contrary,  Shelley  was  seldom  mentioned 
and  seldom  read.  The  decline  of  interest  in  Shelley  which 
had  set  in  after  the  Revolution  of  1848  continued,  as  we 
shall  see,  with  but  little  change  in  spite  of  the  men  discussed 
in  this  chapter,  until  the  eighties,  when  literary  historians 
began  to  call  the  attention  of  Germany  to  the  neglected 
poet.  The  Shelley  revival  in  the  eighties  was,  however, 
as  will  be  pointed  out,  artificial  and  largely  the  work  of 
scholars.  These  men  who  then  complained  that  the 
Continent  had  always  been  indifferent  to  Shelley  were  for 
the  most  part  unaware  of  the  role  he  had  played  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  Germany  prior  to  1848.  They  did  not 
continue  the  Shelley  tradition  of  the  forties  but  rather 
re-discovered  the  English  poet  for  their  German  readers. 

45  Cf.  “  Bundeslied,”  stanza  ii  and  “  Mask  of  Anarchy,”  stanza  xli;  B.  iii 
and  M.  xliv;  B.  iv  and  M.  1;  B.  v-vi  and  M.  xlvii  and  li;  B.  vii  and  M.  xliii; 
B.  x  and  M.  xxxviii. 

46  Ferd.  Lassalles  Brief e  an  Georg  Herwegh ,  Zurich,  1896,  pp.  79,  81,  87. 


CHAPTER  VI 
Shelley  as  a  Poetic  Hero 

Shelley  as  Subordinate  Character  in  Novels  on  Byron 
Shelley  as  Chief  Hero  Wilhelm  Hamm  Emil  Claar 

Shelley’s  life  offers  many  a  theme  for  the  poet,  the  novel¬ 
ist,  and  the  dramatist.  The  boy  who  attempts  to  give 
voice  to  his  conception  of  truth  and  who  is,  therefore, 
branded  as  a  criminal  and  expelled  from  Oxford ;  the  young 
man  who  elopes  with  the  woman  he  loves  only  to  desert 
her  and  to  drive  her  to  suicide;  the  father  who  is  declared 
unfit  to  raise  his  children  because  he  does  not  believe  in  the 
accepted  moral  creed;  the  genius  who  is  brutally  attacked, 
condemned,  cursed,  disowned,  driven  into  exile,  because 
he  dares  to  remain  true  to  his  convictions;  the  young  poet 
who  sinks  to  death  in  the  ocean  while  yet  in  the  full  bloom 
of  early  life,  when  all  diseases  of  the  soul  have  left  him  and 
a  future  of  joy  and  creative  work  is  opening  before  him; 
all  these  are  themes  to  stimulate  the  imaginative  pen.  Nor 
are  there  many  scenes  in  real  life  better  fashioned  for  a 
poet’s  hand  than  that  impressive  scene  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  when  Shelley’s  body  is  delivered  to  the 
flames:  a  lonely,  wild  region;  the  white  and  ghostly  peaks 
of  the  Apennines  gazing  upon  an  immense  sea;  a  blood-red 
sunset  giving  way  to  a  dark,  starless  night;  wild  birds 
flying  about  uttering  strange  cries;  figures  robed  m  black, 
motionless  about  a  red  light;  the  flames  licking  beautiful 
limbs  and  climbing  up  to  a  human  heart.  What  a  picture 
for  a  poet !  What  a  climax  for  a  novelist  or  a  dramatist ! 

German  writers  of  fiction  and  drama  began  early  to 
make  use  of  this  and  other  scenes  from  Shelley’s  life.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  Shelley  first  made  his  appearance  in 
Germany  as  the  friend  of  Byron.1  It  was,  likewise,  in 
works  of  fiction  dealing  with  Byron  that  themes  from  the 
life  of  Shelley  appear  for  the  first  time.  Thus,  in  a  novel 

1  Vide  Chapter  I. 
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on  Byron,  already  referred  to  above,  Bilder  aus  dem  Leben 
eines  genialen  Dichters  unser er  Zeit,  1832,  the  funeral  of 
Shelley  is  described  in  detail.2  In  a  lengthy  biographical 
novel  on  Byron  in  nine  volumes  which  Ernst  Willkomm 
published  in  1839,  Shelley’s  part  in  the  life  of  his  fellow- 
poet  is  imaginatively  pictured.3 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  devoted  to  Shelley  in  a  novel 
by  Alexander  Buchner,  entitled  Lord  Byron’s  letzte  Liebe, 
1862,  a  novel  which  treats  of  the  relation  between  Byron 
and  the  Countess  Guiccioli.4  The  story  opens  at  Venice, 
the  city  in  which  Byron  is  to  have  his  first  meeting  with 
the  Countess.  Shelley  is  introduced  almost  at  the  very 
beginning  as  a  contrasting  figure  to  Byron.  The  first  scene 
takes  place  in  a  salon.  Byron  electrifies  all  the  ladies  with 
his  bearing  and  speech;  Shelley,  on  the  other  hand,  is, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  lost  in  dreams,  and  when 
he  does  speak,  it  is  as  though  he  were  addressing  the 
parliament  of  a  nation  and  not  a  number  of  ladies  who  are 
eager  for  scandal.  In  the  company  of  women  Byron  be¬ 
haves  as  his  hero  Don  Juan  would,  whereas  Shelley  is 
continually  thinking  of  Mary,  his  wife,  from  whom  he 
has  been  separated  for  several  days.  Byron  is  strong,  and 
at  times  brutal.  Shelley  is  sympathetic,  even  soft-hearted. 
Byron  tells  the  story  of  Christabel  to  the  women  who 
flock  about  him  and  then  turns  to  Shelley  to  ask  him  his 
opinion  of  the  poem.  He  finds  the  latter’s  place  empty. 
Shelley  is  in  the  adjoining  room,  leaning  deathly-pale 
against  the  wall.  At  first  he  is  unable  to  speak  and  then, 
as  he  recovers,  he  tells  Byron  that  his  imagination  was  so 
aroused  by  the  recital  of  Coleridge’s  poem  that  it  seemed 
to  him  as  though  his  own  blood  were  being  drained  from 
him  by  Geraldine  and  he  left  the  room  in  order  not  to  lose 
consciousness  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies.  Little  by  little 
the  whole  past  life  of  Shelley  is  bared.5  The  hostile  attitude 

2  Ibid. 

3  Ernst  Willkomm,  Lord  Byron,  Bin  Dichterleben,  Leipzig,  1839.  Cf. 
review  in  Hallische  Jahrbucher,  1840,  pp.  261-264. 

4  Alexander  Buchner,  Lord  Byron’s  letzte  Liebe,  eine  biographische  Novelle, 
2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1862. 

6  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  28,  59,  60,  95. 
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of  English  society  is  made  clear  when  Lady  Byron  speaks 
of  him  as  “the  monster,  the  wretch,  the  atheist,  the  devil 
in  human  form.”  Yet  in  spite  of  all  enmity,  ostracism, 
and  mistreatment,  Shelley  remains  gentle  and  loving,  a 
Christ-like  figure.  A  halo  of  glory  surrounds  his  death. 
He  has  premonitions  that  his  end  is  near  and  extracts 
from  Byron  a  promise  not  to  let  his  body  moulder  in  the 
grave,  but  to  burn  it.  A  short  while  thereafter  Shelley  is 
alone  in  a  frail  bark  on  the  waves  of  the  sea  amid  a  rising 
storm.  A  poetic  idea  flashes  through  him.  Chaotic 
material  which  for  a  long  time  has  been  occupying  his 
thoughts  now  begins  to  assume  clear  and  definite  shape. 
The  poet  is  inspired  to  give  the  immortal  idea  immediate, 
poetic  form.  The  gentle  breath  of  the  muse  may  soon 
die  away.  One  line,  one  word,  if  recorded  at  once,  might 
suffice  to  call  up  the  whole  train  of  thoughts  at  some  future 
date.  The  poet  seeks  his  notebook.  But  sail  and  rudder 
prevent  his  writing.  Must,  then  the  immortal  thought 
vanish,  perhaps  for  ever?  The  hand  leaves  the  rudder, 
the  sail  is  released;  the  poet  records  his  impression;  and 
just  at  this  moment  a  huge  wave  strikes  the  boat.  The 
rudder  breaks;  mast  and  sail  collapse;  the  boat  capsizes; 
and  Shelley  disappears  from  sight.  The  burning  of  Shel¬ 
ley’s  body  is  well  portrayed,  and  yet  this  scene  falls  short 
of  its  possible  model.  This  model,  of  which  Shelley  was 
not  the  subordinate  but  the  chief  hero,  appeared  four 
years  earlier  and  presented  the  same  scene  with  greater 

vividness  and  deeper  emotion. 

Wilhelm  Hamm,  the  author  of  this  novel,  was  born  m 
1820  and  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  generation  of  Herwegh, 
Meissner,  Hartmann,  and  Gottschall.  In  his  youth  he 
felt  the  influence  of  the  Shelley  enthusiasm  when  at  its 
height.  He  read  Herwegh’s  sonnet.  He  devoured  Seybt’s 
translation.  Wlien  Mary  Shelley  came  to  Germany  in 
1846,  he  made  her  acquaintance  and  it  may  have  been  at 
this  time  that  the  first  ideas  of  his  novel  on  Shelley  suggested 
themselves  to  him.6  Hamm  may  even  have  written  the 

6  Wilhelm  Hamm,  Shelley,  eine  biographische  Novelle,  Leipzig,  1858.  In¬ 
troduction:  “Genaue  Bekanntschaft  mit  den  Schriften  des  Dichters,  vielleicht 
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greater  part  of  the  novel  in  the  forties,  although  he  did 
not  publish  it  until  1858.  From  1851  Hamm  was  director 
of  a  factory  for  agricultural  machines  and  implements. 
He  published  his  Grundzilge  der  Landwirtsschaft,  1854, 
Das  Weinbuch,  1855,  Wesen  und  Ziele  der  Landwirtsschaft, 
1866.  It  is  not  likely  that  during  these  years  this  man  of 
affairs,  who  wrote  on  subjects  of  practical  life,  was  at  the 
same  time  at  work  upon  a  biographical  novel  of  a  romantic 
hero.  The  date  of  the  actual  writing  of  Hamm’s  work  on 
Shelley  must,  therefore,  be  placed  in  the  forties,  the  decade 
in  which  Hamm’s  interests  were  more  purely  literary.  In 
1845  Hamm  published  his  biography  of  Emanuel  Fellen- 
berg,  a  Swiss  educator  and  philanthropist  who  had  just  died. 
At  this  time  he  was  also  at  work  upon  a  number  of  short 
stories,  which  he  collected  in  1850  under  the  title,  Frei- 
schar-N ovellen.  These  facts  as  well  as  the  idealizing  tone 
and  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  Flamm’s  novel  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  years  1846  to  1851  as  the  date  of  origin. 

The  preface,  which  was  probably  written  about  the  time 
of  publication,  voices  a  protest  against  the  current  neglect 
of  Shelley.  Hamm  refers  to  the  beauty  of  language,  the 
melody  of  verse,  the  wealth  of  imagination,  and  especially 
to  the  deep  thought  of  the  English  poet.  He  seeks  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  picture  of  the  life  and  death  of  a  strange  genius,  not 
by  means  of  a  mere  chronicle  of  events,  but  by  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  the  one  experience  which  he  regards  as  most  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  poet,  namely  the  experience  recorded  in 
Epipsychidion.  The  relation  between  Shelley  and  Emilia 
Viviani  is,  therefore,  the  main  plot  of  the  novel.  A  number 
of  poems  written  by  Shelley  about  1821,  the  year  of  Epipsy- 
chidion,  are  brought  in  to  throw  light  upon  Shelley’s  life 
and  mental  state  at  this  time.  Thus,  the  novel  opens  with 
a  scene  on  the  river  Arno,  with  Shelley  and  Williams 
leisurely  drifting  along  past  its  picturesque  banks.  The  lan¬ 
guid  mood  and  the  dreamy  conversation  are  reproduced 

auch  die  personliche  Anregung  von  dessen  nunmehr  verstorbener  Gattin, 
welche  einen  Teil  des  Jahres  1846  in  Deutschland  zugebracht  hat,  haben  mir 
manche  Winke  gegeben,  welche  ich  im  Gewand  der  Dichtung  so  aneinander 
zu  reihen  bemuht  war,  dass  der  Kern  der  Wahrheit  daraus  hervorleuchte.” 
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from  “The  Boat  on  the  Serchio.”  The  anchor  is  dropped; 
Shelley  jumps  upon  the  shore  and  disappears  among  the 
bushes.  In  a  moment  he  is  in  the  arms  of  a  woman.  When 
he  recovers  from  her  embrace,  he  speaks  to  her  in  words 
of  passion,  words  patched  together  from  different  parts  of 
Epipsychidion.7  Emilia  yields  to  his  professions  of  love 
and  tells  him  her  past  history.  She  is  her  father’s  only 
daughter  and  her  mother  is  dead.  Alastor  has  taught  her  a 
new  meaning  of  life  and  she  has  determined  to  be  the 
desired  maiden  of  the  poet  and  wanderer.  But  now  her 
father  insists  upon  her  marrying  a  disagreeable  nobleman. 
In  the  midst  of  her  speech,  voices  are  heard  in  search  of 
her.  Shelley  escapes,  his  head  and  heart  on  fire.  At  home 
he  finds  a  letter  which  announces  the  return  of  his  wife 
Mary  from  the  Baths  of  San  Giuliano.  A  terrible  struggle 
rends  the  poet’s  heart,  but  instead  of  deciding  to  give  up 
either  Emilia  or  Mary,  he  decides  to  write  a  poem  to  the 
latter,  explaining  his  emotional  state.  The  stanzas  here 
inserted  are  paraphrases  of  Shelley’s  poem  “To  Edward 
Williams,”  stanzas  iii,  vi,  and  vii.  Thus  under  one 
pretext  or  another  a  great  many  poems  are  inserted,  often 
with  much  skill,  but  at  times  also  with  little  justification. 

On  the  following  day,  Shelley  and  Emilia  meet  again  and 
in  a  passionate  speech,  ten  pages  long,  he  tells  her  the 
entire  story  of  his  past  life  and  urges  her  to  fly  with  him.8 
She  agrees,  and  he  determines  to  ask  Byron  for  advice  and 
aid.  Before  leaving  for  Leghorn  to  consult  Byron,  Shelley 
has  to  face  his  wife,  Mary,  who  had  just  returned.  She 
learns  of  his  love  for  Emilia  and  attempts  to  poison  her¬ 
self,  but  is  prevented  from  carrying  out  her  purpose. 
She  finally  reconciles  herself  to  her  fate.  Shelley  visits 
Byron,  who  is  then  living  in  high  state  at  Leghorn  with  the 
Countess  Guiccioli.  At  a  banquet  held  in  his  honor,  Shelley 
speaks  a  language  borrowed  from  his  Queen  Mab  and 
Julian  and  Maddola,  with  hardly  a  simple,  natural  ex- 

7  Thus,  Shelley’s  first  remarks  are  a  prosaic  reproduction  of  Epipsychidion, 

lines  130,  138-143,  and  383-387.  ..  , 

s  The  final  remarks  are  a  paraphrase  of  Epipsychidion,  lines  33b-344,  ana 

388-395. 
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pression.  After  Byron  promises  his  help,  Shelley  informs 
Emilia  of  his  plans  by  writing  her  a  letter,  and  this  letter 
is  merely  a  prose  version  of  parts  of  Epipsychidion.9 

Shelley  and  Emilia  attempt  to  flee  in  a  boat.  They  are 
pursued  by  the  father  and  bridegroom  of  Emilia.  Shelley 
is  wounded,  but  escapes,  thanks  to  the  timely  aid  of  his 
friends,  while  Emilia  is  dragged  off  by  her  relatives  and 
placed  in  a  convent.  With  her  disappearance  all  joy  leaves 
Shelley’s  heart,  and  though  he  recovers  from  his  wounds, 
he  is  a  changed  man.  Death  is  but  a  welcome  relief  to  him 
from  an  existence  that  has  ceased  to  have  any  meaning, 
and  so  the  novel  ends  with  the  funeral  scene  on  the  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Spezia. 

The  brief  outline  given  above  does  not  mention  the 
variety  of  subplots,  minor  characters,  skirmishes  with 
bandits,  interviews  with  fortune-tellers,  and  other  incidents 
which  serve  to  lend  interest  to  the  story.  The  lyric  and 
not  the  epic  element  predominates,  perhaps  because  of  the 
many  paraphrases  of  Shelley’s  poems. 

Hamm’s  work,  appearing  in  a  decade  that  was  indifferent 
to  Shelley,  was  received  by  the  press  with  silence  or  only 
half-hearted  approval.  Hebbel  asserted  that  the  book  was 
well  written  but  that  its  enthusiasm  for  Shelley  was  un¬ 
justified,  for  Shelley  was  neither  the  extraordinary  poet 
which  Hamm  assumed  him  to  be,  nor  was  he  a  tragic 
character.10 

A  reviewer,  writing  in  the  U nterhaltungen  am  haus- 
lichen  Herd,  called  attention  to  the  main  fault  of  the  novel, 
namely  that  the  climax  or  conclusion  of  the  action,  the 
death  of  Shelley,  really  had  little  to  do  with  the  preceding 
parts.11  The  love  of  Shelley  for  Emilia  and  his  death  were 
without  inner  relation.  One  was  not  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  other,  even  though  chronologically  they 
followed  closely  upon  each  other. 

The  task  of  forging  an  organic  unity  out  of  the  scattered 
events  of  Shelley’s  life  was  undertaken  and  carried  through 

9  Lines  43-52,  160-161,  396-407,  416-417,  486-501,  513-525,  565-568, 
573-575. 

10  Vide  Chapter  V. 

11  U nterhaltungen  am  hauslichen  Herd,  1859,  N.  F.  Vol.  IV,  p.  47. 
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successfully  by  another  writer,  sixteen  years  later.  Emil 
Claar’s  drama,  Shelley,  has  the  inner  unity  that  Hamm’s 
novel  lacks. 

Emil  Claar,  for  many  years  director  of  the  theater  and 
opera  at  Frankfort,  now  in  his  eighties,  published  his  work 
on  Shelley  in  1876.12  This  work,  a  tragedy  in  five  acts, 
had,  however,  been  written  several  years  earlier,  when 
Claar,  himself  a  rebel  against  society  and  convention,  felt 
himself  at  one  with  the  English  poet. 

Claar  presents  Shelley  as  a  bold  thinker,  who  believed 
in  the  doctrine  of  atheism  or  pantheism  and  who  was  willing 
to  risk  life  and  limb  in  the  defence  of  his  beliefs.  In  Claar  s 
opinion,  the  masses  are  led  astray  by  catchwords  coined 
by  priests  and  statesmen.  The  independent  individual, 
untrammeled  by  traditional  conventions,  who  takes  a 
sincere  position  against  the  official  propaganda  spread  by 
existing  institutions,  is  bound  to  be  suppressed,  imprisoned, 
exiled,  and  yet,  he  is  the  one  who  bears  the  seed  of  a  new 
truth,  the  hope  of  a  better  order. 

Shelley  is  shown  in  the  first  act  amidst  his  family,  living 
in  peace  and  happiness,  administering  alms  to  the  poor, 
and  comforting  the  depressed  in  soul.  Suddenly  his  home 
is  invaded  by  a  mob  of  people,  led  by  two  priests,  who 
demand  of  Shelley  an  accounting  for  his  blasphemous, 
atheistic  beliefs.  With  perfect  calmness,  Shelley  faces  the 
uproarious  crowd  and  then  he  addresses  it  in  words  of 
fire,  demanding  for  himself  the  right  to  think  as  he  pleases 
and  to  believe  any  doctrine  that  his  mind  accepts  as  true. 
He  will  not  bow  to  priestly  robes  or  empty  litanies.  The 
right  of  free  thought  and  free  expression  that  he  demands  for 
himself,  he  is  willing  to  grant  to  every  other  human  being. 
Let  all  who  wish,  believe  in  gods  or  goddesses,  in  miracles 
and  fairy-tales,  in  angels,  devils,  witches,  and  saints.  He 
believes  but  in  love,  the  love  of  one’s  neighbor,  the  love 
even  of  one’s  enemy,  and  this  doctrine  of  love  he  would 

12  Emil  Claar,  Shelley,  Trauerspiel  in  funf  Aufzugen,  Wien,  1876.  Cf . 
Review  in  Vossische  Zeitung,  March  30,  1879.  Many  of  the  statements  which 
follow  are  based  on  information  which  I  owe  to  the  author  himself,  Herr 
Theaterintendant  Claar,  who  was  kind  enough  to  receive  me  at  Frankfort  in 
April,  1923  and  put  me  in  possession  of  many  facts  hitherto  unpublished. 
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recommend  to  them.  If  any  of  them  are  in  need,  let  them 
come  to  him  and  his  heart  and  purse  will  always  be  open 
to  them.  The  masterly  treatment  of  the  crowd  shows 
the  hand  of  a  skillful  dramatist  at  work.  The  technical 
structure  of  this  act  is  admirable  and,  if  well  presented,  it 
ought  to  be  very  effective.  The  idyllic  atmosphere  of  the 
opening,  which  is  disturbed  by  the  invasion  of  the  mob, 
reappears  at  the  close,  showing  Mary  and  Shelley  alone 
upon  the  stage  in  a  loving  embrace. 

But  trouble  is  brewing.  Priests  are  not  easily  appeased 
and  their  foe  is  never  safe  from  their  plots.  In  the  second 
act,  Shelley  is  haled  to  court  with  his  family  and  asked  to 
retract  everything  he  had  written  against  God,  the  Church 
and  the  clergy.  He  is,  however,  adamant  against  all  pleas 
and  threats.  The  bishop,  his  accuser,  holds  out  to  him  the 
hope  of  salvation,  if  he  should  recant.  Shelley  remains 
defiant. 

“Erlosung!  Also  heisst  das  goldne  Irrlicht, 

Das  blendende,  mit  dem  Ihr  gaukelnd 

Dem  Armen,  Hungernden,  dem  Jammervollen 

Den  Bissen  Brot  umstrahlt,  den  Ihr  ihm  gonnt! 

In  schwarzen  Nachten  darbender  Verzweiflung, 

In  tiefem  Stumpfsinn,  den  die  Not  gebar, 

Da  leuchtet  Euer  Stern,  gedeiht  der  Same, 

Den  Ihr  verstreut,  Ihr  wackern  Heldentater!” 

No  argument  can  move  Shelley  to  belie  his  beliefs.  In¬ 
stead  of  listening  calmly  to  the  accusations  hurled  against 
him,  he  turns  upon  his  accusers  and  seeks  to  convert  them 
to  his  views.  He  calls  upon  them  to  become  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  individuals  and  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  the 
past,  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors. 

“Befreit  Euch  doch!  Zu  Menschen  macht  Euch  erst, 

Die  ledig  sind  Jahrtausend-alter  Fesseln! 

Vergessen  musst  Ihr  Alles  erst,  verlernen! 

Die  ganze  Menschheit  kranket  an  Geschichte! 

An  Hergebrachtem  siechet  Ihr  dahin! 

Dem  Atlas  gleichend,  tragt  Ihr  eine  Welt 
Vergangenheit  auf  Euren  schwachen  Schultern, 

Die  Nacken  Euch  und  Haupt  zu  Boden  zwingt! 
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Erhebet  Euch  und  werft  die  morsche  Last 
Hinweg,  und  werdet  freie,  stolze  Menschen, 

Die  selbst  Gedanken  haben,  und  nicht  denken, 

Was  vorige  Jahrhunderte  gedacht! 

Verbannt  aus  dem  bedriickten  Menschengeist 
Gewesenes — und  blickt  verjiingt  empor! 

Zum  Himmel  blickt,  der  jung  und  tauig  strahlt, 

Und  dann  in  die  befreite,  eigne  Seele! 

Hinaus  blickt  in  die  Welt,  die  immerjunge, 

Und  so,  ganz  Gegenwart,  ganz  Augenblick, 

Erschaffet  eine  neue  Religion 

Dem  jungen,  freien,  ringenden  Jahrhundert!” 

As  Shelley  speaks,  the  rage  of  the  priests  increases  until, 
finally,  the  bishop  turns  to  the  chancellor  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  court  proceedings  and  demands  that  the  atheist  be 
punished.  Shelley  is  condemned  to  exile  and  deprived  of 
his  children,  who  are  to  be  brought  up  under  Christian 
tutelage.  Shelley  is  promised  the  return  of  his  children 
and  the  lifting  of  the  ban  if  he  openly  recants,  but  he 
proudly  spurns  this  offer. 

The  third  act  is  taken  up  entirely  with  Mary’s  efforts 
to  regain  her  children.  Mother  love  prompts  her  to  seek 
out  the  bishop  and  to  beg  him  for  their  return.  The  bishop 
is  not  unwilling  to  grant  her  request,  provided  that  she 
solemnly  swears  to  leave  her  atheistic  husband.  The 
ensuing  struggle  between  mother  love  and  wifely  devotion, 
which  for  a  long  time  divides  the  heart  of  Mary,  finally 
ends  with  the  victory  of  the  former.  Mary  is  compelled 
to  curse  and  to  forswear  Shelley  and  is  then  allowed  to 
depart  with  her  children. 

The  fourth  act  takes  place  in  the  Shelley  home.  Mary 
awaits  her  husband  impatiently,  longing  for  his  forgiveness. 
When  he  does  enter,  after  having  escaped  a  mob  that  was 
trying  to  stone  him,  he  speaks  no  words  of  love  to  her,  but 
rather  words  of  harshness  and  cruelty,  of  scorn  and  con¬ 
demnation.  He,  who  preaches  love  and  forgiveness  is, 
when  put  to  the  test,  the  least  loving  and  the  most  un¬ 
forgiving.  How  pale,  weak,  and  pitiful  does  his  philosophy 
turn  out  to  be  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  unphilosophic 
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Mary  who  is  governed  only  by  her  womanly  instincts! 
From  this  point  on,  the  dramatist  will  find  it  difficult  to 
make  us  sympathize  with  Shelley  and  his  wordy  struggles. 
How  much  more  human  and  real  is  the  intense  struggle 
of  Mary,  the  wife  and  the  mother,  and  how  much  more 
keenly  does  she  suffer!  And  because  Shelley,  the  apostle 
of  love,  is  guilty  of  inflicting  more  pain  upon  her  than  all 
the  priests,  chancellors,  or  the  wild  rabble,  we  can  no  longer 
accept  his  gospel  wholeheartedly. 

In  the  fifth  act,  Shelley  is  alone  upon  the  Italian  strand 
torn  with  doubts  and  inner  conflicts.  He  tries  to  shake  off 
his  past,  to  forget  wife,  children,  and  all  human  ties.  But 
he  realizes  the  absurdity  of  his  efforts.  He  becomes  aware 
of  the  impossibility  of  being  one  with  nature  and  at  the 
same  time  a  human  being. 

“Verzeihe  mir,  Natur,  dass  ich  erstrebte, 

Ganz  Du  zu  sein  und  dennoch  Mensch  zu  bleiben! 

In  Deiner  strahlenden  Erhabenheit 

Lass'  mich  vergehen!  Zerfliessen  lass  mich  selig 

In  Deiner  Kraft,  der  ewig  unnahbaren! 

Lass  nur  mich  Korn,  nur  Hauch,  Atom  nur  sein 
In  Deiner  Grosse,  Deiner  Allgewalt! 

Hintiberfluten  lass  mein  Schmerzensich 
In  Dich  und  ganz  erlost  und  wahrhaft  Dein 
Mitschaffen  stumm  an  alien  Deinen  Ratseln!” 

Shelley  sees  death  as  the  only  possible  liberation  from 
human  shackles,  and  so  he  seeks  it  upon  the  sea  in  the 
midst  of  a  storm.  The  play  closes  with  a  tremendous 
climax.  A  barge  lands  in  the  middle  of  the  stage  between 
rocks.  On  the  barge  Lord  Byron  stands  and  before  him 
lies  the  body  of  Shelley.  Of  the  sailors,  some  row,  others 
bear  torches,  one  holds  a  guitar  in  his  hand  upon  which 
powerful  chords  are  struck  now  and  then,  chords  that  lose 
themselves  in  the  storm  and  the  thunder.  Mary,  who  has 
left  England  to  seek  out  her  husband  and  to  beg  his  for¬ 
giveness,  sees  the  corpse  and  falls  dead  beside  it.  Byron 
orders  a  funeral  pyre  to  be  erected  on  the  shore.  Then, 
as  torches  are  applied  to  the  faggots  and  the  body  of  the 
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poet  goes  up  in  flames,  Byron  chants  a  funeral  hymn.  This 
hymn  which  contains  some  of  the  best  poetry  of  the  drama, 
reproduced  the  Byronic  mood  so  closely  that  it  was  held 
by  a  number  of  critics  to  be  a  translation  of  an  English 
version  by  Byron,  and  Claar  had  to  correct  this  false  im¬ 
pression.  Amid  thunder  and  lightning,  amid  death  and 
destruction,  the  vision  of  a  new,  free  world  comes  to  Byron 
and  he  determines  to  leave  for  Greece  to  help  in  the  struggle 
for  liberty.  As  the  flames  flare  up,  Byron  turns  to  the 
burning  body  and  once  again  hurls  his  defiance  against  the 
society  which  outlawed  him  and  his  fellow-poet.  “Hier 
steh’  ich  so  stolz  wie  Du,  hier  steh’  ich  und  bete  nicht!” 

Claar  claims  for  himself  the  right  of  the  poet  to  change 
the  chance  facts  of  real  life  in  the  interest  of  poetic  truth. 
Shelley’s  death,  if  it  is  merely  an  accident,  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  grow  out  of  his  life.  In  itself  it  is  undramatic  and 
not  very  interesting.  Dramatic  unity  and  theatrical 
effectiveness  demand  Shelley’s  suicide.  However,  is  not 
this  voluntary  death  which  is  to  be  a  union  with  nature, 
at  the  same  time  a  recognition  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
Shelley,  a  realization  that  the  philosophy  of  love  is  out  of 
place  in  this  world  of  unlovely  men?  Society  is  apparently 
too  far  sunk  in  evil  passions  to  be  saved  or  else  Shelley 
feels  himself  too  weak  to  bear  the  torch  of  a  new  ideal. 
Death  alone  is  to  him  freedom,  salvation. 

“Natur,  Allmutter,  nimm  mich  liebend  auf! 

Mich  Dir  vermahlen  will  ich,  ganz  in  Dir, 

Gleich  diesem  letzten  Augenblick,  zerrinnen, 

In  Deinem  Schoos  Unsterblichkeit  gewinnen! 

Dahin!  Dahin!  Das  ist  der  schone  Weg, 

Der  Weg  zur  Ruh’,  zum  Gluck,  zum  Frieden 
Der  Weg  zum  Heil,  wo  das  Bewusstsein  endet. 

Hinaus!  Hinaus  in  Wellentanz  und  Sturm! 

Hinaus!  Hinaus  in  Freiheit,  in  Erlosung!” 

Claar  was  director  of  the  Residenz  Theater  at  Berlin  in 
the  seventies  and  wished  to  present  the  play  at  his  theater, 
but  because  of  difficulties  with  the  censorship  he  had  to 
give  up  his  plan.  In  an  interview  with  a  leading  official  of 
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the  “Preventiv-Censur,”  he  was  advised  to  cancel  all 
arrangements  for  the  presentation  of  the  play.  He  was 
told  that,  as  director  of  one  of  the  large  German  theaters, 
he  was  in  an  exposed  position,  and  that  the  play,  if  pre¬ 
sented,  was  bound  to  stir  up  a  vast  amount  of  trouble.  The 
censor  would  not  like  officially  to  forbid  the  performance  of 
the  tragedy,  since  he  would  then  be  called  to  account  by  the 
liberal  and  radical  elements.  Yet,  were  the  atheistic  play 
presented,  it  would  not  fail  to  bring  down  upon  its  author 
the  wrath  of  the  Clerical  element,  which  then  played  an 
important  role  in  the  public  life  of  Germany.  Claar  was 
finally  prevailed  upon  to  call  off  the  Berlin  performance. 
His  decision  may  have  been  hastened  by  the  fact  that 
Heinrich  Laube,  then  director  of  the  Wiener  Stadttheater 
after  his  retirement  from  the  Burgtheater,  declared  his 
readiness  to  stage  the  play  at  Vienna.  But  again  trouble 
with  the  censor  prevented  the  performance.  The  play 
had  already  been  memorized  and  rehearsed  by  Laube’ s 
company  and  announcement  of  its  presentation  had  al¬ 
ready  been  made,  when  the  Austrian  censor  interposed  his 
veto.  And  so  this  play  which  had  been  written  with  an 
eye  for  the  theater,  where  stirring  effects  depended  upon 
good  acting  and  staging,  had  to  wait  almost  fifty  years  for 
its  premiere.  Only  after  the  Revolution  of  1918  could  the 
attempt  to  stage  the  play  again  be  made.  Meanwhile, 
Claar  had  been  called  to  Frankfort  to  succeed  Emil  De- 
vrient  as  director  of  the  Schauspielhaus,  and  for  thirty-three 
years  he  was  the  leading  figure  in  the  theatrical  life  of  the 
Main  metropolis.  He  was  among  the  first  managers  to 
introduce  Ibsen  to  the  German  public.  In  Ibsen  he  found, 
indeed,  a  congenial  dramatist,  for  the  same  spirit  of  eman¬ 
cipation  runs  through  the  plays  of  Ibsen  and  the  tragedy 
of  Claar.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Claar’s 
Shelley  chronologically  preceded  Ibsen’s  Enemy  of  the 
People,  one  might  assume  that  the  former  was  influenced  by 
the  latter,  so  similar  are  these  plays  in  spirit  and  technique. 
Very  striking,  especially,  is  the  resemblance  between  the 
mob  scenes  in  both  plays. 

In  1912  Claar  retired  from  active  participation  in  the 
heater.  Ten  years  later,  on  October  7,  1922,  the  actors 
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who  had  served  under  his  direction  for  many  years,  cele¬ 
brated  his  eightieth  birthday  with  a  performance  of  this 
tragedy.  In  the  opinion  of  the  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  the  performance  was  highly  successful, 
the  acting  admirable,  and  the  public  enthusiastic.13  The 
author  who  had  waited  fifty  years  for  the  premiere  could 
now  score  a  triumph,  but  apparently  this  triumph  has  come 
much  too  late  to  influence  the  work  of  Claar  or  to  gain  for 
the  play  a  permanent  foothold  on  the  stage. 

Since  Claar’s  tragedy  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  Germany  to  treat  Shelley  as  a  poetic  hero.  Per¬ 
haps,  the  present  generation,  which  shares  many  of  Shelley’s 
ideals,  may  bring  about  a  revival  of  interest  in  his  life. 

13  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  October  6,  1922.  Cf.  Stadtblatt  der  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  October  8,  1922. 
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The  Last  Phase 

The  Shelley  Revival  in  the  Eighties  Conrad  Ferdinand 
Meyer  Herman  Lingg  Karl  Bleibtreu  Shelley 
Translations  Conclusion 

A  revival  of  interest  in  Shelley  is  to  be  noticed  throughout 
Europe  after  1880.  In  England  the  Shelley  Society  was 
organized  in  1886  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  poet.  In 
France,  where  Shelley’s  influence  was  never  strong,  the 
first  complete  translation  appeared  in  1887,  the  work  of 
Felix  Rabbe,  a  scholar  who  also  published  the  only  French 
biography  of  Shelley.1  In  Holland  Shelley  first  became 
widely  known  in  the  eighties.  The  poet,  Jacques  Perk, 
who  died  in  1881  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  published,  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  his  swan-song,  “Iris,”  under  the 
influence  of  Shelley’s  “Cloud.”2  A  number  of  critics  in 
De  Gids  brought  Shelley  to  the  attention  of  the  Dutch.3 

In  Germany  there  appeared  in  1879  a  translation  of 
Queen  Mab,  by  Carl  Weiser,  apparently  the  only  Shelley 
translation  of  the  decade.4  A  biographical  sketch  of 
Shelley  by  Carl  Witte  was  published  in  the  Vossische 
Zeitung  of  August  14,  1881.  A  similar  sketch  by  Otto 
Baisch  appeared  in  Westermann’s  Monatshefte,  September, 
1883.  A  sympathetic  biography  of  Shelley  by  Helene 
Druskowitz  followed  in  1884.5  This  work  was  designed  to 
make  a  popular  appeal,  but  failed  to  shake  the  indifference 
of  the  Germans  towards  Shelley.  In  her  introduction  the 
author  protested  against  the  neglect  of  the  English  poet  on 
the  part  of  the  German  reading  public.  Conrad  Ferdinand 

1  Felix  Rabbe,  Shelley,  sa  Vie  et  ses  Oeuvres,  Paris,  1887. 

2  Jacques  Perk,  Gedichten,  Amsterdam,  1897,  pp.  153-160. 

3  As  early  as  1864  Potgieter  published  a  translation  of  a  poem  of  Shelley’s 
in  De  Gids. 

4  Shelleys  Feekonigin,  Metrisch  ubertragen  von  Dr.  Carl  Weiser,  Leipzig, 
Reclam,  1879. 

6  H.  Druskowitz,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  Berlin,  1884. 
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Meyer  in  reviewing  this  book  for  Das  Magazin  fur  die 
Liter atur  des  In-  und  Auslandes,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Shelley  had  not  always  been  neglected  in  Germ¬ 
any.6  Indeed,  he  could  recall  a  time  in  his  youth  when 
Shelley  was  much  read  and  admired.  “It  is  not  surprising 
that  an  unworldly  visionary,  a  subjective  poet  should  no 
longer  be  our  daily  companion.  Yet  Shelley  will  never  be 
forgotten  among  us,  for  he  is  a  lyricist  of  high  rank.” 
Meyer  rejects  Shelley’s  political  and  social  theories.  The 
Swiss  poet  does  not  himself  believe  in  the  desirability  of 
revolution  nor  in  the  possibility  of  ushering  in  the  millen¬ 
nium.  “Whoever  believes  in  a  slow  struggle,  in  a  painful 
progress  of  the  human  race  and  in  distant  aims  that  can  be 
only  partially  realized,  will  find  himself,  upon  reading 
Shelley,  not  merely  in  the  domain  of  fantasy  but  even  in 
that  of  error.”  Shelley  will,  however,  in  Meyer’s  opinion, 
always  occupy  a  high  place  in  literature  as  the  author  of 
the  Cenci  and  of  a  number  of  lyrics. 

Hermann  Lingg  relates  in  his  autobiography  that  in 
1892  he  wrote  a  poem  dealing  with  the  funeral  of  Shelley.7 
This  poem,  which  has  never  been  published,  was  read  by 
Lingg  before  the  German  “Verein  fur  Feuerbestattung 
and  was  received  with  great  applause.  In  Lingg’s  ‘  ‘  Lied  an 
die  Armen”  the  spirit  of  Shelley’s  social  poems  reappears, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  characteristic  passage:8 

“Der  Marder  hat  sein  sichres  Haus, 

Der  Hamster  hat  sein  Essen; 

Nur  euch  verfolgt  und  stosst  man  aus, 

Nur  ihr  seid  ganz  vergessen.” 

Compare  Shelley’s  Mask  of  Anarchy,  Stanza  L: 

“Asses,  swine,  have  litter  spread 
And  with  fitting  food  are  fed; 

All  things  have  a  home  but  one — 

Thou,  Oh  Englishman,  hast  none!” 

6  Das  Magazin  fiiT  die  Literatur  des  In-  und  Auslandes,  1884,  No.  6,  p.  85. 

7  Hermann  Lingg,  Meine  Lebensreise,  Berlin,  1899,  p.  185. 

8  Hermann  Lingg,  Gedichte,  Stuttgart,  1864-70,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  16. 
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In  the  poems  “Prometheus”  and  “Guido  Reni  im  Kerker 
bei  Beatrice  Cenci,”  Lingg  touches  on  themes,  previously 
developed  by  Shelley,  yet  his  treatment  of  these  themes 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  English  poet. 
Thus,  the  latter  poem  is  based  not  on  any  written  account 
of  Beatrice  Cenci,  but  on  Guido  Reni’s  portrait  of  her, 
which  Lingg  must  have  seen  at  the  Palazzo  Barberini  at 
Rome.  The  poem  is  in  the  form  of  a  monologue  by  Guido 
Reni.  The  painter  is  astonished  at  the  beauty  and  charm 
of  the  girl,  who  has  been  condemned  to  death  and  whose 
portrait  he  must  paint  before  her  execution.  His  hand 
trembles,  tears  dim  his  eyes,  he  cannot  work.  Had  he 
friends  at  his  side  and  a  sword  in  his  hand  he  would  risk 
life  and  limbs  in  an  effort  to  save  her.  But  he  is  helpless 
and  she  is  doomed. 

“Umsonst!  Kein  Mut  hemmt  dein  Geschick, 

So  gonnt  mir,  ewige  Gewalten, 

Nur  eines:  diesen  sanften  Blick 
Der  schonsten  Augen  festzuhalten! 

Noch  einmal  diesen  Sonnenstrahl ! 

Und  lasset  diese  bleichen  Wangen 
Und  diese  Lippen  noch  einmal 
Der  Lebensfarbe  Duft  empfangen! 

Starkt  mich,  helft  mir!  Erhore 
Mich  eure  Huld,  ihr  Engelchore, 

Die  ihr  sie  morgen  vom  Schafott 
Zu  euch  erhebt,  erhebt  zu  Gott!” 

Both  in  spirit  and  form  this  poem  is  more  similar  to  Brown¬ 
ing’s  monologues,  especially  “Andrea  del  Sarto,”  than  to 
Shelley’s  Cenci. 

In  1886  Isolde  Kurz,  who  was  then  living  at  Florence, 
visited  Pisa  and  Viareggio,  the  scenes  of  Shelley’s  last 
activities,  and  in  an  article  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  she 
gave  an  account  of  her  conversations  with  some  of  the 
natives  who  could  still  recall  the  funeral  of  the  English 
poet.9 

9  Isolde  Kurz,  “  Erinnerungen  an  Shelley  und  Byron,”  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
Beilage  307,  1886. 
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Karl  Bleibtreu  inserted  in  his  history  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  in  1887  excellent  versions  of  a  number  of  Shelley’s 
lyrics.  His  attitude  towards  the  English  poet  is  one  of 
unqualified  enthusiasm.  “  Shelleys  Geist  ist  kein  Masslieb- 
chen  in  lauschigem  Dammer,  sondern  ein  Stern,  der 
durch  die  Weltraume  fliegt.  Diese  kosmische  Dichtung 
erfasst  das  All  als  Ganzes.  Die  Bewegungen  der  Welt- 
korper  setzen  sein  Ich  in  Schwingungen,  und  mutwillig 
spielt  diese  grossartige  Kindlichkeit  mit  den  Leuchtkugeln 
der  Planeten,  als  ob  ein  sinnendes  Kind  mit  Blumen 
tandelt,  ihre  Staubfaden  zerpfluckt  und  entkapselt.”  10 

Helene  Richter,  now  Professor  of  English  at  Vienna, 
published  sc  translation  of  Prometheus  Unbound  in  1887  and 
a  biography  of  Shelley  in  1898.  A  translation  of  Prometheus 
Unbound  was  also  undertaken  by  Albrecht  Graf  Wicken- 
burg  in  1896.  Satisfactory  versions  of  a  number  of  Shelley’s 
lyrics  were  included  in  an  anthology  of  English  poets  by 
Gisberte  Freiligrath,  1892.  A  new  translation  of  the 
Cenci  was  completed  by  W.  Oetzmann  in  1904.  Richard 
Ackermann  published  in  1906  a  biography  of  Shelley  that 
is  both  scholarly  and  popular.11  Finally,  the  year  1922, 
the  centenary  of  Shelley’s  death,  saw  the  appearance  of  a 
new  translation  of  a  large  number  of  Shelley’s  poems  by 
Alfred  Wolfenstein.12 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  no  complete  version  of 
Shelley  has  been  published  in  Germany  since  1844,  and 
that  fifty-five  years  elapsed  between  the  appearance  of 
Strodtmann’s  version  and  that  of  Wolfenstein,  the  only 
ones  since  the  forties  that  give  any  considerable  selections 
from  Shelley.  These  are  but  additional  indications  that 

10  Karl  Bleibtreu  Geschichte  der  englischen  Literatur,  Leipzig,  1887,  Vol.  II, 
p.  123. 

11  Ackermann  has  also  published  the  following  studies  on  Shelley:  Quellen 
zu  Shelleys  poetischen  Werken,  Erlangen,  1890;  Lucans  Pharsalia  in  den 
Dichtungen  Shelleys,  Zweibriicken,  1896;  Shelley  in  Frankreich  und  Italien, 
Englische  Studien,  Vol.  XVII,  1893. 

12  Shelley,  Dichtungen,  in  neuer  Uebertragung  von  Alfred  Wolfenstein, 
Berlin,  1922.  Cf.  Die  Neue  Rundschau,  1922,  Vol.  XXXIII,  pp.  627-634; 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  February  25,  1923.  A  complete  bibliography  of  publica¬ 
tions  on  Shelley  from  1908  to  1922  may  be  found  in  Englische  Studien,  1922, 
Vol.  IV,  pp.  177-181. 
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Shelley’s  influence  has  never  been  as  strong  since  the 
forties  as  it  was  during  that  decade.  How  different  was 
the  fate  of  Byron  in  Germany!  Hailed  a  hundred  years 
ago  as  the  greatest  English  poet  since  Shakespeare,  he 
still  maintains  this  position  to-day.13  His  works  exercised 
an  enormous  influence  upon  their  appearance  and  are  still 
eagerly  read.  The  unabated  enthusiasm  for  Byron  through¬ 
out  the  century  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  sporadic 
enthusiasm  for  Shelley  in  the  fifteen  years  preceding  the 
Revolution  of  1848.  How  is  this  contrast  to  be  explained? 

The  present  study  has  been  roughly  divided  into  four 
periods.  In  the  first  period  from  1814  to  1834  Byron  was 
the  idol  of  poets  and  salons;  Shelley  was  either  unknown 
or  disregarded.  This  was  a  period  of  bleak  reaction,  these 
were  years  of  intense  pessimism,  and  the  “Weltschmerz” 
of  Byron  gave  the  best  expression  to  the  mood  of  such  an 
age.  Shelley,  on  the  other  hand,  with  his  songs  of  freedom, 
universal  brotherhood,  and  the  abolition  of  class  distinc¬ 
tions,  could  not  deeply  impress  an  era  that  still  felt  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  and  saw  only 
bitter  irony  in  the  catchwords:  liberte,  egalite,  fraternite. 

The  second  period,  however,  from  1834  to  1848,  saw  the 
growth  of  a  new  faith  in  these  political  ideals.  This  was 
the  period  of  “Young  Germany”  and  of  the  Political  Poets. 
These  were  the  years  that  paved  the  way  for  the  idealistic 
Revolution  of  1848.  Writers  in  this  generation  looked 
upon  Byron  and  Shelley  as  comrades  who  had  died  in  the 
vanguard,  fighting  the  same  forces  which  they  themselves 
were  opposing.  Poets  in  this  age  regarded  the  two  British 
poets  as  inspired  prophets,  as  warriors  of  the  pen  who  were 
to  be  worshipped  and  imitated.  Hence  the  many  tributes 
paid  them  in  prose  and  verse,  hence  the  numerous  transla- 

13  The  influence  of  Byron  has  been  shown  on  the  work  of  Heine,  Wilhelm 
Muller,  Chamisso,  Freiherr  von  Zedlitz,  Anastasius  Griin,  Lenau,  Fiirst 
Piickler-Muskau,  Alfred  Meissner,  Moritz  Hartmann,  Leopold  Schefer, 
Rudolph  Gottschall,  Emanuel  Geibel,  Karl  Bleibtreu,  and  many  lesser  writers. 
Byron’s  Cain,  Manfred,  Marino  Falieri,  and  Foscari  have  been  played  on  the 
German  stage  and  Sardanapalus  is  at  present  (1923)  being  given  at  Berlin. 
Vide  Wm.  E.  Leonard,  Byron  and  Byronism  in  America,  Diss.,  Columbia 
Univ.,  1905,  Chapter  I. 
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tions  of  their  works,  and  the  essays  and  appreciations  in  the 
periodical  press. 

In  the  third  period,  on  the  other  hand,  from  1850  to 
1880,  after  the  Revolution  had  failed  and  men  had  turned 
from  politics  to  industry  and  the  making  of  money,  the 
period  when  the  idealistic  wave  was  passing  before  a  wave 
of  realism,  in  literature  as  well  as  in  life,  then  Byron,  the 
author  of  the  realistic  satire  Don  Juan,  was  still  held  in 
high  honor,  while  Shelley,  the  dreamer  of  Messianic  dreams 
was  rejected  as  naive  and  unworldly. 

The  fourth  period  from  1880  to  the  present  has  shown  a 
revival  of  interest  in  Shelley  in  Germany,  a  revival,  how¬ 
ever,  that  has  been  limited  almost  entirely  to  scholars. 
To-day  Germany  has  again  entered  upon  a  gloomy  period 
in  her  history,  a  period  in  which  the  Byronic  mood  will 
doubtless  find  many  adherents.  Is  there  a  German  who 
to-day  can  keep  alive  the  fire  of  idealism  that  burned  in 
the  heart  of  Shelley?  Who  in  Germany  can  feel  confident 
that  the  world  is  entering  upon  an  era  of  joy,  freedom, 
brotherhood,  and  toleration?  Yet  this  is  the  time  of  all 
times  in  which  the  Shelley  an  message  ought  to  be  brought 
home  to  all  men: 

“To  suffer  woes  which  hope  thinks  infinite; 

To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night; 

To  defy  Power,  which  seems  omnipotent; 

To  love,  and  bear;  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 

From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates; 

Neither  to  change,  nor  falter,  nor  repent; 

This . is  to  be 

Good,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free; 

This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire,  and  Victory.” 
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